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Our Contributors 


This present issue of the Journal has been designed as a contribution of the National 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors to meeting critical manpower shortages in engi- 
neering, nursing, social work, and teaching. 

Our contributors are all outstanding representatives in their respective fields. 


John H. Cornehlsen, who is serving as Consultant on Career Services for the New York 
Life Insurance Company and in addition is an independent psychological consultant to 
management and is associated with Mahler Associates, is the author of the keynote article on 
critical manpower needs. Not only his current activities but those dating back to World 
War II, where he was a Lieutenant Commander in the United States Navy and in charge of 
officer selection, qualify him as an authority on personnel problems. Upon return to civilian 
life he became successively Dean of Men and Professor of Psychology at San Francisco State 
College, Professor of Education in the Department of Personnel and Guidance at New York 
University, and Consultant to the Human Resources Committee of the Research and 
Development Board of the Department of Defense. 

Frances E. Nederburg, Headquarters Consultant in the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance of the Board of Education of the City of New York, has prepared 
a practical resumé of resources available through professional associations for use in vocational 
guidance in the fields of engineering, nursing, social work, and teaching in which she evi- 
dences the broad experience she has gained in preparing resource materials in guidance for a 
vast city school system. 


Marie Reith, P.E., specialized in Industrial Engineering at Cornell University, and 
is employed by the Consolidated Edison Company of New York. A woman whose committee 
activities in civic as well as engineering associations are prodigious, she reflects in her article 
on the need for more women in engineering her belief that it is both a challenging and 
rewarding profession. 


John H. Hayes, Chairman of the Committee on Careers of the National League for 
Nursing, has summarized for our Journal personnel needs in nursing, present and future, 
with emphasis on educational programs planned to prepare for various services, For more 
than twenty-seven years Mr. Hayes was Director of Lenox Hill Hospital in New York City 
and is now serving as Consultant to the Board of Trustees. Formerly Director of the Com- 
mission on Financing of Hospital Care, he is active in many associations relating to hospitals, 
is the author of numerous articles on hospital affairs, and contributes a monthly column, 
“Pro re Nata,” to Hospitals. 

Katherine A. Kendall is Consultant on Educational Services of the Council on Social 
Work Education, the national accrediting agency for professional education in social work, 
which includes among its many responsibilities spearheading the national effort to increase 
the supply of well-qualied social workers. For “The Challenge of Work with Troubled 
People” she has drawn on her wide experience in social work in local, national, and inter- 
national agencies. 

Agnes W. Mitchell has been employed by the United States Government since 1942 
as an economic analyst. She specializes in writing articles for Government publication on 
women’s occupations, especially those in which shortages of women workers exist, with the 
purpose of stimulating recruitment in those occupations. 














Our Critical Manpower Needs’ 


JOHN H. CORNEHLSEN 


Today’s headlines (January 10, 
1957) tell us that “ELECTRONICS 
DEMAND SEEN DOUBLING IN 
SEVEN YEARS BY TV FUND 
HEAD.” Other headlines tell us of 
“rising school populations,” “teacher 
shortages,” “need for college pro- 
fessors,” and “need for science and 
mathematics teachers.” Not only do 
business and industry feel the pinch 
from the lack of qualified scientists 
and engineers, but almost equally 
pressing do we find a continual de- 
mand for qualified executives. If we 
judge from the activities of profes- 
sional societies, almost all groups, 
such as librarians, social workers, per- 
sonnel and guidance workers, and 
nurses, are lamenting the lack of 
trained persons coming along in their 
fields. If we judge from the efforts of 
“recruiters” on college campuses, the 
world has become a mad-house with 
everyone pulling and tugging to get 
that one qualified college graduate to 
come to an ever-increasing number 
of different spots. So, whether we 
look at this question from the point 
of view of the needs of American de- 
fense and the implications for the de- 
velopment of guided missiles, atomic 
powered submarines, and other ad- 
juncts of the armament race and 
modern warfare; from the viewpoint 
of American industry with ever-in- 
creasing demands for scientific and 
engineering personnel in such fields as 
physics, mathematics, electronics, 


atomic energy, automation, and air- 
craft development; from the point of 
view of so many important commun- 
ity and family services—nurses, li- 
brarians, and social workers; or 
whether we see this problem in terms 
of a very important underlying as- 
pect, namely—the teachers and their 
colleagues who play such a primary 
role in the beginning developments 
and career motivations of young 
people; from any and all of these 
viewpoints we seem to have a runaway 
situation where demands far exceed 
the supply. 


The Evidence Mounts 


We need only turn to the reports of 
various special and technical commit- 
tees to find increasing symptoms of 
the personnel areas in which present 
and future needs are growing alarm- 
ingly acute. Peter Drucker, for ex- 
ample, states, “The major limiting 
factor on the rapid growth of our 
economy and our principal industries 
is the short supply of adequately 
trained people.” A National Science 
Foundation report shows that the 
need for science and engineering grad- 
uates 1s rapidly increasing. While the 
number of college degrees in these 
fields is also increasing, the supply is 
not expected to meet the demand. An 
American Council on Education report 
states, “The American economy has 

*The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Dr. Dael Wolfle, Director, American Association for 


the Advancement of Science, in gathering materials 
for this article. 
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positions for a large and growing 
number of engineers, scientists, teach- 
ers, and persons in other specialized 
fields. Reasonable forecasts of future 
requirements indicate that for the next 
few years the total demand will be 
greater than the total number of new 
college graduates.” 

More alarming are the prognostica- 
tions with regard to the needs in the 
teaching area. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School concludes, “The need of the 
individual and of society plus an un- 
precedented growth in the population 
of post-high school age will far out- 
run the present and planned capacity 
of existing colleges and universities 
and other post-high school institu- 
tions.”” On this premise the Commit- 
tee also concludes, “Many more able 
and qualified teachers will be needed 
than present efforts can provide.” 

The rising dilemma is well illustra- 
ted by a Business Week news note. 
“The year isn’t yet out, but U. S. 
Companies are already lined up—to 
scramble after 1957’s college crop of 
engineers and scientists. At Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 
for instance, 375 concerns have by this 
time signed up for dates to interview 
350 seniors.” 

Critical shortages are definitely 
here. Committees and commissions 
have devoted themselves to consider- 
ing the problem. Some special studies 
have thrown light on a growing mass 
of conflicting statistics. Some of the 
contributing factors and their relation- 
ship are being unscrambled, but we 
are far from fully understanding the 
situation and even further from work- 
ing out overall long-range construc- 
tive solutions. 


The Supply and Demand Picture 


How, then, did we get this way? 
Let us look at the supply and demand 
picture in many of the areas requiring 
college and specialized training as 
compiled by Dael Woifle.’ 

A review of the situation today 
seems to more than justify the general 
demand in the classifications listed 
above. If anything, the demands in 
mathematics and certain of the sci- 
ences, particularly physics and chem- 
istry, have been accelerated. The 
Ph.D. demands in psychology have 
been pushed upward; the engineering 
demands seem to be accelerating geo- 
metrically rather than holding to a 
constant rate; the demands in school 
teaching, as listed, appear to be con- 
servative, if not low; the demands in 
college teaching seem completely im- 
possible to fill as accelerated programs 
are contemplated; and the demands 
for social workers continue variable, 
but with heavy demands in certain 
metropolitan centers where unique 
problems of whole groups are being 
faced and where the role of the social 
worker in total family adjustment is 
increasingly recognized. 


More Effective Utilization 


Improvement in the utilization of 
the available supply of scientific and 
professional personnel is imperative 
if we are to have the scientists and 
professional people needed for our 
security and continued progress. In 
all areas utilization and requirement 
are inversely related to supply, de- 
mand, and cost. If, for example, engi- 
neers are plentiful ‘and not too expen- 
sive, employers suddenly discover 
many jobs which require engineering 
backgrounds. If on the other hand 
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SizE—CurRENT DEMAND—SUPPLY AND DEMAND PROSPECTS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
SPECIALIZED AREAS 


Field 


No. Employed 


1953 Demand 


Adequacy of Supply 
1953-1957 





Natural Sciences 


Psychology 


Social Science 


Humanities 


Engineering 
Applied Biology 


Health Fields 
Dentistry 
Medicine 
Nursing 
Pharmacy 

School Teaching 


College Teaching 
Business and Commerce 


237,000 


22,000 


47,000 


114,000 


644,000 
246,000 


84,000 
185,000 
340,000 

91,000 

1,141,000 


200,000 
1,372,000 


high 


increasing 


increasing 


increasing 


30,000 a year 
variable 


more needed 
more needed 
more needed 
moderate 
160,000 a year 


increasing 
flexible 


insufficient at both A.B. 
and Ph.D. levels 
insufficient at Ph.D. 
level; inadequate at lower 
levels 

moderate shortage at 
Ph.D. level; adequate 
at lower levels 
insufficient at Ph.D. 
level; adequate at lower 
levels 

insufficient 

sufficient in agriculture 
and forestry; insufficient 
in home economics 


insufficient 
insufficient 
insufficient 
sufficient 
insufficient by 
60,000 a year 
insufficient 

will absorb many 


Other professions 
Law 202,000 
Ministry 168,000 
Social work 77,000 
Other professions 118,000 


graduates from other 
fields 


sufficient 
sufficient 
variable 
variable 


moderate 
moderate 
variable 
variable 


l Wolfie, Dael, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent (New York: Harper & Bro., 1954), p. 77. 


the reverse is true, then a more care- 
ful survey is or should be made of the 
actual job requirements. This is often 
coupled with in-service training pro- 
grams designed to upgrade technical 
personnel to take over more and more 
of the tasks formerly done by engi- 
neers or more highly trained people. 
This means, in effect, that we need 
better definition of scientific and engi- 
neering jobs and, for that matter, for 
all jobs where there is a shortage. We 
need to support scientists and engi- 


neers with the best tools, instruments, 
and supporting personnel. There is a 
need for more effective communica- 
tion between management and scien- 
tists and engineers about purposes and 
objectives of their work. Incentives 
and status are needed for the highly 
specialized technological jobs so that 
well-trained men will not move on to 
more general administrative duties. 
Efforts along these lines alone should 
free untold numbers of professional 
personnel and should make it more 
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possible to meet requirements in our 
economy in the years ahead. 


Utilization of New College Graduates 


Equally important is the proper 
utilization of new college graduates. 
The utilization of new graduates 
could be improved by developing 
better connecting links between cam- 
pus and job. A previous Business 
Week quotation emphasizes the mad 
scramble and competitive bidding that 
are almost disrupting to sound career 
planning on the part of the new col- 
lege graduate. It would seem desir- 
able to experiment with some college- 
sponsored program where recruiters’ 
demands would be interpreted to the 
senior class from a more disinterested 
point of view and that the “rushing,” 
as in many present campus fraternity 


practices, be delayed until the poten- 
tial candidate has had a chance to get 
some perspective on the entire scene. 


Utilization of the Older Worker 


The problem of the older worker 
must be reviewed as the picture 
changes. Not only is the cost to so- 
ciety growing as the number above 
65 increases, but there is also indica- 
tion that this group has a potential 
value which is not being tapped in 
a time of need. It is increasingly clear 
that chronological age is not a sure 
indicator of readiness for retirement. 
There is sufficient evidence on the 
relatively small loss of intellectual 
competence among the brighter men 
to indicate that this in itself does not 
suggest the lack of their usefulness. 
There is also increased recognition 
that tests emphasize aptitude and in 
no sense adequately reflect the advan- 
tages of age in providing breadth of 


experience, accumulated knowledge, 
and seasoned wisdom. Suffice it to 
say that here is a source of manpower 
for shortages which needs further re- 
view and study. 


Utilization of Women 


The more effective utilization of 
women in the labor force is a question 
that has created a great deal of discus- 
sion and sparked a number of studies, 
yet the changes in the customs of man 
and society in certain areas are slow 
to move. On the other hand, we must 
pay attention to the actual status of 
employment of women. There has 
been a general increase in the percent- 
age of employed women. At all ages 
the woman college graduate is more 
likely to be employed than the non- 
college woman. But at no age are 
they as likely to be in the labor force 
as are all college graduate men. 
Women have come to comprise larger 
and larger portions of many of the 
specialized fields. Within the last few 
decades the cumulative increase of 
women in all areas of the labor force 
has changed considerably. It is suf- 
ficient to say here that both among 
the younger group of trained women 
as well as among those who have 
raised families and are eager for 
one reason or another to re-enter the 
labor market, there is a potential that 
has in no sense been fully tapped. 


The Role of Education 


Since it is apparent that this coun- 
try’s resources of manpower are 
limited in number, the welfare and 
security of our people as a whole may 
well depend upon the extent to which 
we are able to educate each young 
man and woman to his or her full 
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capacity. Furthermore, a_ society 
which permits significant portions of 
its members to work at levels below 
their capabilities is failing to achieve 
its full potential strength. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not how many 
people are needed but rather how 
much talent is not being developed 
and utilized. Our culture, then, de- 
mands that we lend every effort to 
developing and utilizing our intellec- 
tual resources effectively. 

To do so means that the brighter 
people in the country, regardless of 
location, origin, social or economic 
status, need to be utilized with due 
regard to their abilities and interests. 
What the specialists have in common 
is trained intelligence. As men rely 
more and more on each other for jobs, 
food, enjoyment, and security they 
must depend more and more on the 
best development and employment of 
the special abilities of each. The effec- 
tive role of the United States in the 
world of tomorrow may hinge largely 
on the way in which we develop and 
employ our intellectual resources. It 
would seem, then, that one path to a 
solution of our critical problem is to 
see that the factors which hinder the 
highest development of our people 
with intellectual resources are either 
eliminated or kept to a minimum. 

To what extent are we achieving 
this objective? One place to look at 
this question is in terms of the number 
of students of ability who go on from 
high school to college. It is at this 
point that there is the biggest drop 
between those attending school at one 
level and those continuing to the next. 
Unlike earlier dropouts, however, this 
loss is not closely related to intelli- 
gence. In terms of a standardized test 


of intellectual aptitude, students who 
enter college average a little better 
than do all who finish high school. 
But the margin is very small and 
other factors seem to be more impor- 
tant in determining which high-school 
graduates do and which do not go on 
to college. Actually, 66 per cent of 
those who fall in the top group, in 
both grades and measured intelligence, 
enter college. This means that one- 
third of this well-qualified group does 
not go on to college. In addition to 
intellectual aptitude and success with 
previous schooling, there are two 
other major factors which need to be 
considered. One of these is the ability 
to pay. Millet estimated that in 1950 
it required an income of $5,000 for 
a family to have the ability to pay for 
a college education. Comparing this 
against income distribution, 76 per 
cent of the families in the United 
States reach this income level. How- 
ever, the problem of cost is so relative 
and is affected by so many variables 
that it is difficult to make any solid 
statement. The availability of local 
college facilities and the availability 
of state- or community-supported 
higher education programs affect the 
expense involved. While these are 
only two of the factors, it is neverthe- 
less apparent on an anecdotal basis, 
if no other, that many able young 
men and women with the desire do 
not attend college because of lack of 
finances either actual or relative in 
terms of financial needs of their 
families. 

A third major factor is, of course, 
desire or motivation. If you want to 
go badly enough you’ll probably find 
a way—but if the desire is not strong, 
obstacles become insurmountable. A 
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study by Berdie gives us some indi- 
cation of the effect of desire. He asked 
all Minnesota high-school seniors in 
the spring of 1950 whether or not 
they planned to go to college. Of 
those whose score on the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination placed them in the top 
ten per cent of all graduates but who 
were not planning on college, he asked 
whether they would attend if money 
were available. Only half of these 
superior prospects answered “yes.” 
Despite their high ability, the other 
half had decided not to attend college 
and did not think that their decision 
would be altered by additional funds. 

Social as well as economic and geo- 
graphical factors also have an effect on 
desire and the number of able students 
who are likely to attend college. 
These all deserve attention and al- 
though effecting change is a complex 
task, it is as a result of these factors 
that able students are often lost. 

Any program aimed at increasing 
the number of able students who seek 
advanced education would, of course, 
have to consider all of these factors. 
It is apparent that a primary one 
would be the development of a broad, 
nationally effective scholarship and 
student loan program. There is evi- 
dence which indicates that present 
scholarship programs do not increase 
the number of highly qualified high- 
school graduates who get to college 
as would be the case if programs were 
more unrestricted. There is little 
doubt that a generous scholarship pro- 
gram would make it possible for in- 
creased numbers of bright students to 
attend college. Efforts, as a matter of 
fact, have been made in this direction 
and we find industry setting up in- 


creasing numbers of liberal scholar- 
ship programs, many of them admin- 
istered through the Educational Test- 
ing Service. Since desire and motiva- 
tion are undoubtedly affected by more 
complex socio-economic factors, these 
should receive attention as well, pref- 
erably by educational and guidance 
personnel on local school staffs. 


On the Teaching Shortage 


Any consideration of critical man- 
power requirements must duly recog- 
nize what appears to many a corner- 
stone and key to the whole matter. 
Not only in terms of increased educa- 
tional demands, but also in terms of 
encouraging, nurturing, and effective- 
ly training our abler young citizens, 
an effective group of teachers in high 
school, college, and in advanced 
studies becomes of paramount impor- 
tance. If we permit the supply of 
competent teachers to deteriorate or, 
of necessity, turn this field over to less 
competent and effective individuals, 
we perhaps have contributed most 
directly to an intensification of critical 
shortages. 

Enough has already been pointed 
out to underline the nature and extent 
of the shortages. It is real and prom- 
ises to become more acute. It is a 
shortage which apparently exists 
“across the board” from elementary 
school through advanced and technical 
study. In addition, it would seem 
particularly acute in the science and 
mathematics areas. Unless we have 
teachers of competence, imagination, 
and skill in these areas, we will not 
succeed in attracting students to basic 
studies so important to many of our 
critical requirements. 

Again, the what-to-do becomes 
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more nebulous and depends much on 
a continuous effort to awaken the citi- 
zenry to the relative importance of 
teaching in terms of its comparative 
place in the income ladder and in 
terms of the prestige which should be 
accorded members of this profession. 
A report from the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
suggests the need for higher, more 
competitive salaries, particularly in 
science and mathematics, since indus- 
try and government recruit aggres- 
sively in these areas. The report also 
points out the need for better working 
conditions, eliminating large classes, 
heavy teaching loads, poor laboratory 
facilities, and other similar factors 
which contribute to the high rate at 
which teachers are leaving for other 
fields. It suggests more uniquely that 
awards be established for distin- 
guished teachers in order to contribute 
to the prestige of the secondary school 
teachers. Other factors which need 
consideration are more effective teach- 
er recruiting programs, cooperation 
from industry in lending part-time 
talent and in setting up cooperative 
programs which would permit com- 
bining industrial work and teaching, 
and more productive use of faculty 
through the provisions of such items 
as Clerical help and teaching aids. 

It is, however, difficult to escape the 
primary questions which need to be 
faced realistically; namely, that the 
income position of the teaching pro- 
fession needs to be moved further up 
the scale compared to other groups, 
and the prestige of the teaching and 
professorial groups requires rebuild- 
ing and strengthening. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that too much em- 
phasis has been placed on the indirect 
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advantages of the teaching profession 
until, at this point, these advantages 
are no longer sufficient to attract the 
supply of educators required. 


The Role of Guidance and Counseling 


If we accept the premise that the 
education of all individuals to the 
limit of their capacities and particu- 
larly the education of the talented in- 
dividuals is desirable, then we are 
committed to fully exploiting and 
utilizing all the assistance we can get 
from the professional people involved 
in guidance and counseling. 

Unfortunately, experimental 
studies of the effectiveness of school 
guidance programs are not numerous, 
but some data are reassuring. Rothney 
and Roens studied a group of Massa- 
chusetts high-school students over a 
period of several years, giving educa- 
tional guidance to one group and leav- 
ing a matched group alone. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the guided pupils 
became honor students in high school, 
but only 10 per cent of the unguided 
pupils, who were equal to the guided 
group in intelligence test scores and a 
number of other variables, made hon- 
or grades. After graduation from high 
school, 53 per cent of the guided 
pupils and 36 per cent of the un- 
guided ones entered college. Occa- 
sional data of this sort and general 
agreement in educational circles sup- 
port the conviction that a well-con- 
ducted program of student counseling 
should aid materially in having each 
individual fully realize his educational 
potential and arrive at realistic career 
objectives. 

As pointed out in a report from the 
American Council on Education, some 
of the people on the firing line in the 
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battle to motivate students are the 
deans of students, deans of men and 
women, their counselors, and their 
staffs. We need to strengthen these 
programs wherever we can. The stu- 
dent personnel people are going to 
be, in many cases, the first to be in 
touch with the students who need to 
be stimulated and made aware of their 
potential. 


Summary 


The problem with which we are 
faced assumes clearer and more 
alarming proportions. It is clear that 
forces in industry, in defense, in gov- 
ernment, in education, and in popula- 
tion growth are creating critical man- 
power demands which it will be diffi- 
cult to meet. The shortages lie in 
areas which require college back- 
grounds for advanced training. A 
projection of the increased graduates 
to come still leaves us short for total 
needs. Many areas of specialization 
show increasing demands and insufh- 
cient supply. Perhaps among the most 
acute, and critical to all others, is the 
teaching shortage, with particular em- 
phasis on shortages in the science and 
mathematics areas. Other particularly 
critical groups are scientists, particu- 
larly physicists and chemists, and en- 
gineers, with special stress on elec- 
tronics engineering. Although many 
other areas deserve equal attention, 
these are the areas on which attention 
is focussed today. 

There is clearly no simple panacea 
for these shortages. Attention is 
called, however, to the need for more 
effective utilization of personnel in 
the critical areas, the careful definition 
of engineering job requirements, the 
use of assistants wherever possible, the 
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need for the more effective introduc- 
tion and utilization of the new college 
graduate, the reviewing of and devis- 
ing ways of using the older worker, 
and an approach which will properly 
utilize the abilities of women more 
effectively. 

Attention was called to the impor- 
tance of the role of education, noting 
that at present one-third of the group 
well qualified to go on to college does 
not do so. It was noted that for many 
of these ability to pay becomes a 
handicap to be surmounted, but even 
so, desire and motivation would ap- 
parently deter a portion of this group 
from continuing their education. A 
primary factor in the educational pic- 
ture is the problem of providing com- 
petent, stimulating, and imaginative 
staffs who, together with effective stu- 
dent personnel counseling and guid- 
ance staffs, might contribute directly 
to a reduction in the waste of talent 
which now goes on in the United 
States. 
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Personnel Needs in Nursing 


JOHN H. HAYES 


This year some 47,000 students 
will enter schools of professional nurs- 
ing. Another 15,000 to 20,000 will 
enter schools of practical nursing. 
Many thousands more young people 
and older men and women will find 
employment opportunities in the 
auxiliary nursing services of the na- 
tion’s hospitals and health agencies. 

The students entering formal pre- 
service training programs in profes- 
sional and practical nursing will rep- 
resent the largest group of students— 
most of whom are recent high-school 
graduates—to undertake a nursing 
career in any single year since the war. 
Along with colleges and universities 
the country over, nursing schools are 
beginning to enjoy the record enroll- 
ments predicted for some years to 
come. 

The paradox in this period of seem- 
ing student plenty, however, is that 
even with the anticipated influx into 
the field, nursing’s need for personnel 
will continue unmet as far ahead into 
the future as we can foresee. 

Nursing is accustomed to having 
the word “shortage” applied to it. 
The problem, however, is not so much 
a lack of personnel implied by the 
term “shortage” as it is a demand for 
many more services that can be pro- 
vided only by nursing personnel. The 
demand for nursing services will con- 
tinue unabated. In turn, demand 
whicn will create widening career op- 
portunities for all types of nursing 
personnel, from top administrators 
and educators to the ancillary nursing 


workers trained on the job, will in- 
crease. 

Nearly a million men and women 
presently are engaged in nursing serv- 
ice. Of these, 430,000 are active pro- 
fessional nurses working in hospitals, 
public health agencies, schools of 
nursing, industry, doctors’ offices, the 
armed forces, and other areas. An- 
other 100,000 are licensed practical 
nurses. A number equa! to the com- 
bined total of professional and prac- 
tical nurses work as nurses’ aides, or- 
derlies, ward maids, nursing assist- 
ants, and in similar occupations. 

No one really knows how much this 
pool of nursing workers must be ex- 
panded in the near future because no 
one can foresee exactly the kind and 
extent of nursing service that is going 
to be required by a changing popula- 
tion. The prevalent guesses are, how- 
ever, that there will need to be a 
sizeable expansion. A clue to the size 
may be obtained from figures on the 
ratio of professional nurses to popula- 
tion which recently have been released 
by the National League for Nursing. 

The 430,000 practicing profession- 
al nurses represent 258 nurses per 
100,000 population in the United 
States. We assume that this ratio is 
too low for adequate staffing of nurs- 
ing services nationwide by professional 
nurses, because already one-fourth of 
the states individually have reached 
or exceeded a ratio of 300 nurses per 
100,000 population. (One state with 
a ratio of 417 nurses per 100,000 
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population considers its nursing serv- 
ices understaffed. ) 

An additional 70,000 nurses are 
needed now to reach a nationwide goal 
of 300 professional nurses per 100,- 
000 population—currently considered 
a reasonable goal. With population ex- 
perts predicting that population ex- 
pansion will reach the “explosion” 
stage before the end of the century, it 
is apparent that a spiraling of the 
number of professional nurses will be 
needed to maintain the present ratio 
and to arrive at, and retain, the higher 
goal of 300 professional nurses per 
100,000 population. 

The career opportunities that these 
figures indicate ahead for professional 
nursing will be repeated in the other 
areas of nursing endeavor, also. For 
nursing today is essentially a team 
service, embracing all aspects of nurs- 
ing care from the most skilled and 
complex professional services to the 
simplest duties provided for a pa- 
tient’s comfort. 

The Professional Nurse 

The professional nurse is the leader 
of this team. She is the person trained 
to carry out functions of a highly 
skilled and responsible nature, includ- 
ing those of supervision and adminis- 
tration. 

The major fields of professional 
nursing are hospital nursing, public 
health, nursing education, industrial 
nursing, and private duty nursing. 
Within these fields there are many 
specialties such as communicable dis- 
ease, psychiatric or mental health, 
pediatric and maternal health nurs- 
ing. There also are opportunities for 
professional nurses in the armed 
forces and other branches of govern- 
ment service, in professional organiza- 
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tions, in research, and in doctors’ offi- 
ces. New positions develop rapidly 
and the qualified professional nurse 
can always be certain she is in a vital 
and expanding career. 

As is true of many other profes- 
sions, nursing is openly in search of 
talent prepared and qualified for lead- 
ership and management responsibili- 
ties. The need for professional nurses 
who can supervise personnel, for 
teachers in schools of nursing, for ex- 
pert practitioners with experience and 
specialized training in the clinical 
areas has never been greater than it is 
today. At the same time the need for 
nurses to provide the actual patient 
care in hospitals and homes continues. 

Nursing education programs today 
are geared to producing both kinds of 
professional nurses—those who can 
satisfactorily perform bedside nursing 
services and nurses with the back- 
ground in nursing and general educa- 
tion upon which they can build, edu- 
cationally, for expertness and the 
leadership roles in the profession. 
These goals explain the two general 
types of nursing education programs 
available today: the diploma and as- 
sociate degree programs offered by 
hospital schools of nursing and junior 
colleges, and the baccalaureate degree 
program offered by colleges and uni- 
versities. 

It is especially desirable for nurs- 
ing candidates to think through their 
educational plans for professional 
nursing before entering the field be- 
cause of the way in which each type of 
basic preparation can affect the kind of 
future the nurse will have in the pro- 
fession. 

Students who wish to go to a col- 
lege, who expect to stay and move 
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ahead in the profession, and who can 
afford the time and cost, will be wise 
to select a collegiate school of nurs- 
ing offering a baccalaureate degree 
program. College education is becom- 
ing essential for advancement in pro- 
fessional nursing. Basic preparation 
in a degree program is the shortest 
and oftentimes most economical prep- 
aration leading to the higher degrees 
that are now being required for such 
positions. 

A collegiate nursing education is 
best obtained in a college or univer- 
sity which has established a school of 
nursing (o division or department) 
with its own faculty. There are four- 
year programs which admit high- 
school graduates and give them their 
total general education and nursing 
education as an integral experience, 
and five-year programs which pro- 
vide three years of nursing for stu- 
dents who have had two years of ap- 
propriate general education in the 
same or another approved college. By 
including general college courses and 
electives as well as subjects that pre- 
pare students for nursing, degree pro- 
grams provide a well-rounded back- 
ground for professional practice. 

Although the trend toward college 
education for professional nursing is 
growing, most schools of nursing are 
hospital schools offering diploma pro- 
grams of three years in length. The 
curriculum of these programs is di- 
rected toward the nursing subjects and 
the arts and sciences which form an 
essential background for nursing prac- 
tice. Graduates of diploma programs 
are fully qualified to undertake gen- 
eral or private duty nursing and to 
advance, in some hospitals but not in 
all, to positions of head nurse. The 
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diploma program is a direct and rela- 
tively inexpensive route to an immedi- 
ate job after graduation and to the op- 
portunity to enroll in a college or uni- 
versity for further study to qualify 
for positions that require education 
beyond the diploma. 

Some junior and community col- 
leges are experimenting with two-year 
basic programs in nursing leading to 
an associate degree. These programs 
are closely related to diploma pro- 
grams, although their curriculum is 
unique in being focused on the elimi- 
nation of repetitious learning activi- 
ties. The nursing school in which the 
student does not pay for part of her 
education by helping to care for pa- 
tients is rare; also students can learn 
nursing only by nursing. The junior 
college experimental programs are 
aimed at determining the amount of 
student service necessary for these two 
considerations. 

Diploma programs may also have 
an arrangement with a college or uni- 
versity to grant some credit toward 
a degree for the nursing course. 

All schools of professional nursing 
admitting students are state approved, 
which means that their graduates are 
eligible to take state examinations for 
licensing as registered nurses (R. 
N.’s). In addition, the National 
League for Nursing maintains a na- 
tional accrediting service which, after 
exhaustive surveys requested by 
schools themselves, grants full or 
temporary accreditation to nursing 
education programs—a good sign to 
look for in evaluating a school of 
nursing. 

Any professional nursing program 
will be a program of clinical experi- 
ence or nursing practice, and theory. 
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Students learn the fundamentals of 
such subjects as anatomy, physiology, 
microbiology, nutrition, psychology, 
and related subjects as well as basic 
nursing care. Through planned as- 
signments to various hospital services 
and departments — and especially in 
college programs, to community 
health agencies — they sample nurs- 
ing’s various fields and specialties. 
All schools of nursing require that 
applicants be high school graduates, 
often in the top half or third of the 
graduating class. They must have 
good physical health and a healthy 
outlook on life (to set a good example 
in teaching patients to have both of 
these). A sense of humor and an in- 
terest in outside activities are as help- 
ful in nursing as in any other career. 
Sincerity of purpose and good judg- 
ment will have to be developed in 


nursing school if they are not natural 
attributes. 

Schools will differ on required 
high school subjects, the admission of 
men students, whether or not students 
are allowed to marry, and the use of 


pre-nursing tests, although most 
schools employ the latter now to help 
with the selection of students. The 
catalogs of individual schools should 
be checked for specific entrance re- 
quirements. 
The Practical Nurse 

Practical nurses are especially 
trained to give nursing care to patients 
who are not acutely ill and to assist 
the professional nurse with those de- 
manding specialized care. They work 
in hospitals, public health agencies, 
and private homes, in doctor’s offices, 
clinics, nursing homes, and institutions 
specializing in the care of one type of 
patient, such as psychiatric hospitals. 
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The trained practical nurse is usu- 
ally licensed, as is the professional 
nurse. She bears little if any resem- 
blance to the untrained and inexpert 
person who called herself a practical 
nurse a few years ago. Today she is 
a valued member of the nursing team, 
properly prepared for her job. 

Training programs for practical 
nurses are usually a year in length, 
although some are longer and some 
shorter. They are open to both men 
and women, with preference being 
given to high school graduates. Some 
schools will accept study and experi- 
ence in lieu of high school graduation 
for candidates over 25 who are other- 
wise qualified for practical nursing. 

All but a few states have laws pro- 
viding for the licensure of practical 
nurses, and licensure is available only 
to graduates of practical nursing pro- 
grams approved by the state. The 
National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education is the approving au- 
thority for schools in states with no 
provisions for licensure. There are 
still commercial and correspondence 
schools in this field which are not ap- 
proved for the preparation for nurses. 

Practical nurses have the advantage 
of a secure employment future since 
hospitals and health agencies are eager 
to employ practical nurses. Practical 
nursing is growing in popularity as a 
career for high school graduates, and 
for older persons who desire a satis- 
fying nursing job with a minimum of 
pressure training. Practical nurses also 
have the opportunity of seeing first- 
hand the advantages of a professional 
nursing career and often add the prep- 
aration for this field on to their prac- 
tical nurse training. 
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The Auxiliary Nursing Worker 

The nursing aide is an assistant to 
the professional and practical nurse 
and contributes a great deal to the pa- 
tient’s comfort and welfare. She—or 
he, in the case of an orderly or attend- 
ant—is trained on the job and is not a 
licensed worker. Many hospitals offer 
organized courses for aides with 
classes taught by professional nurses 
and including demonstration, instruc- 
tion, and practice. 

Nursing aide work provides an im- 
mediate employment future for the 
untrained person interested in nursing 
service. It is also an excellent stepping 
stone into training for practical or pro- 
fessional nursing. 

The variety of skills involved in 
present day nursing care opens up 
career opportunities for nursing team 
members with many levels of prepara- 
tion, skills, and knowledge. The con- 


tinually rising demand for nursing 
service can be met only by adequate 
staffing of all levels of nursing jobs. 
The task before nursing is not one 
only of enrolling students in schools 
of professional nursing. It is, rather, 
a responsibility to inform potential 
nursing service workers about the ca- 
reer opportunities in all areas of nurs- 
ing, so that the qualified candidate 
may find the nursing career most satis- 
fying to her, or to him, as an individ- 
ual. 

Detailed information about nursing 
schools and career opportunities in 
nursing in any state may be obtained 
by writing “Nursing Careers” in care 
of the local postmaster. The Com- 
mittee on Careers, National League 
for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York, also supplies 
general information about careers in 
professional and practical nursing. 





Improvement in Relations through Better Communications is the theme of the 
Tenth Annual Work Conference for student personnel workers in school and community 
sponsored by the Texas Association of Deans of Women, to be held at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas June 17-21, 1957. M. Eunice Hilton of Syracuse University, imme- 


diate Past President of NAWDC, is the Consultant. 


For conference information and room 


reservations write Lide Spragins, Dean of Women, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
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The Challenge of Work 
With Troubled People 


KATHERINE A. KENDALL 


The role of women in American 
society has long been a favorite topic 
of conversation both here and abroad. 
As everyone who passes a newsstand 
now knows, Life magazine recently 
devoted a special issue to the Ameri- 
can woman, describing in word and 
picture her aspirations and achieve- 
ments, her confusions and the contra- 
dictions in her life. 

From this and more scholarly ex- 
positions of the subject, some interest- 
ing facts emerge. Women today hold 
one-third of the nation’s jobs. Wom- 
en today make up one-third of the en- 
rollment of colleges and universities. 
Women also marry younger and have 
larger families than before. Women 
are said to be happy with their free- 
dom and equality, and women are said 
to have brought deep-seated unhappi- 
ness upon themselves and others 
through repudiating the essence, if 
not the form, of femininity. 

In this context, the choice of a ca- 
reer or the selection of an employ- 
ment opportunity by the college wom- 
an following graduation takes on a 
complexity with which deans of wom- 
en, in their counseling activities, are 
undoubtedly quite familiar. Are there 
careers which meet short-range voca- 
tional purposes and, yet, offer long- 
range employment opportunities? 
Are there careers which combine easi- 
ly with and positively contribute to 
successful marriage and family life? 


Are there careers which make use of 
the nurturing impulse and warm per- 
ceptiveness of the womanly woman 
while, at the same time, draw to the 
full upon trained intellectual capacity 
and responsible judgment? 

A number of such careers may come 
to the mind of a dean of women as she 
counsels high school girls and under- 
graduates. The purpose of this article 
is to make certain that social work is 
one of them. This is not to say that 
social work as currently conceived is 
exclusively or even predominantly a 
woman’s vocation. In the past two 
decades, men in rapidly increasing 
numbers have chosen social work as a 
profession. From a mere 13 per cent 
enrollment of men in schools of social 
work in 1932, the figure has risen in 
recent years to almost 40 per cent and 
is bound to go higher with growing 
recognition of the need for qualified 
personnel to administer and staff the 
nation’s complicated network of social 
welfare services. If the commentary 
which follows appears directed in 
large part towards social work as a 
career for women, it is because of the 
underlying assumption that deans of 
women play a significant role in help- 
ing young women arrive at career de- 
cisions. It is also to the point that so- 
cial work to an extraordinary degree 
opens to women the possibility of sat- 
isfying work which complements mar- 
riage and family life. 
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Social work is both an art and a sci- 
ence in human and social relations. 
As such, it shares the same ultimate 
ends and many of the proximate goals 
of other human relations professions. 
Like any profession which deals inti- 
mately with human beings, it expects 
that its activities will maximize and 
not impede individual potential for 
coping satisfactorily with life’s diffi- 
culties.. Like all other human rela- 
tions professions, it offers a service 
which cannot be performed adequate- 
ly without special professional train- 
ing. 

Social works has distinguishing dif- 
ferences from other professions, which 
are not yet universally understood or 
accepted. The fact that social work 
activity is implicated in all types of 
human need and cuts across the entire 
social and economic system gets in the 
way of clear definition of function. 
Nevertheless, there are characteristics 
that, taken together, make for a dis- 
tinctive professional totality which is 
social work and which differs from the 
totality that might be put forward for 
such professional fields as psychology, 
psychiatry, teaching, religion, and 
nursing. 

Social work is, in the main, con- 
cerned with unmet or unsatisfied hu- 
man and social needs. These needs 
may be reflected in transient prob- 
lems which can be solved with a mini- 
mum of outside aid or in deep-seated 
problems which cripple and maim hu- 
man capacities to the extent that so- 
cially useful functioning can be re- 
stored only through full utilization 
of the skilled resources of social work 
and other professions. 

The man who loses his job because 
the firm with which he has been as- 
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sociated all of his working life moves 
to another part of the country has a 
problem of unemployment. If he fails 
to find another job immedately, the 
problem may become colored by feel- 
ings of inadequacy as well as loss of 
income. The social worker in this 
situation would probably find that 
temporary financial assistance, ex- 
ploration of employment possibilities, 
job-referral and reassurance as to the 
man’s capacity to earn a living would 
be all that is required. The man who 
loses one job after another over a long 
period of years also has a problem of 
unemployment. In this situation, 
however, the social worker knows that 
job-referral is not enough and that re- 
assurance as to the man’s capacity to 
earn a living might be more harmful 
than helpful until he had been helped 
to develop and successfully use such a 
capacity. 

The problem of loneliness and de- 
spair in one woman who has lost her 
husband may be handled quite simply 
through the support of an understand- 
ing relationship and help in finding a 
new meaning in life and new com- 
panionship in community center 
groups or in civic or other activities. 
The same problem in another woman 
may already have propelled her into 
the fantasy world of mental illness 
from which she can be returned to 
reality only after intensive care by the 
combined disciplines of psychology, 
psychiatry, nursing, and social work. 

The social worker meets the same 
human problems again and again, but 
the people who present the problems 
are unique. What may be a deep- 
seated problem for one person is a 
transient problem for another. It is 
the social worker’s task to assess the 
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nature of the needs underlying the 
problem, to estimate the capacity of 
the person to handle the problem, to 
foster every inner strength of the per- 
son towards the goal of finding his 
own solution, and to utilize all the re- 
sources of the community which might 
be of value in this problem-solving 
endeavor. If the community resources 
needed are inadequate or non-existent, 
it is also the social work task to mar- 
shall support for new or better re- 
sources. 

In working with groups and with 
communities as a whole, the social 
worker uses the same enabling proce- 
dures which characterize his work 
with individuals. Social as well as in- 
dividual problems arise out of unmet 
or unsatisfied needs. The desire of 
teenagers to gather with their own 
kind may lead them into anti-social 
gangs or socially constructive groups. 
The desire of communities “to do 
something” about delinquency may 
lead to repressive police measures or 
to an enlightened program of preven- 
tion. The choice that is made in such 
instances may depend to a consider- 
able degree upon the awareness and 
availability of professional social 
workers qualified to assess and under- 
stand the nature of the need and to 
provide professional assistance in 
moving the group or community in 
the direction of constructive rather 
than destructive social ends. 

It follows from what has been said 
that a distinctive factor in social work 
is the element of need in the individ- 
uals, groups, or communities served. 
Help is needed in handling a prob- 
lem, in removing obstacles—whether 
they be social, economic, or emotional 
—to productive use of human capaci- 
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ties and social institutions. The giving 
of help in a skilled professional way 
lies at the core of all social work ac- 
tivity, whether undertaken on behalf 
of individuals, groups, or communi- 
ties. This is the professional service 
which social work offers and it is pre- 
cisely on this point at which social 
work is least understood by the gen- 
eral public. 

The desire of one human being to 
help another in times of need and 
stress is ingrained in all of us. Indeed, 
without such deep-rooted humani- 
tarian impulses, life might well prove 
intolerable. The helping hand of 
neighbor to neighbor, the sporadic im- 
pulse to help as expressed in the drop- 
ping of a coin in an outstretched hand, 
the charitable acts which characterize 
certain seasons of the year all reflect 
our common humanity but do not con- 
stitute social work activity. A belief 
persists, nevertheless, that anyone 
with compassion and humanitarian in- 
terests who extends a helping hand is 
ipso facto a social worker. While such 
persons, through their participation in 
community efforts to prevent and al- 
leviate or cure social ills, are a well- 
spring of encouragement and support 
for social welfare activities and pro- 
fessional social work service, they are 
not practicing social work in the sense 
that is meant here. 

What, then, is the essence of the 
skilled helping process which charac- 
terizes professional social work, and 
which differentiates it from the friend- 
ly help which any person might offer 
another? In brief, this process rests on 
deep understanding of human growth 
and behavior and knowledge of cause 
and effect in social and interpersonal 
disharmony together with knowledge 
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of the resources in the environment— 
human, social, and economic—which 
can be utilized for the benefit of the 
individual, group, or community 
needing help. It operates through a 
purposeful working relationship in 
which the need and the problem are 
met in ways which strengthen indi- 
vidual, group or community poten- 
tialities for self-direction. It involves 
ethical and philosophical considera- 
tions about man and society in which 
human welfare is seen as the purpose 
and test of social policy, and full rec- 
ognition is given to the inherent worth 
and dignity of every individual, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or en- 
dowment. It accepts the fact of in- 
dividual differences and nurtures the 
potential for growth and change in 
man and in society. If the capacity 
for growth has been severely distorted 


or damaged beyond repair, the proc- 
ess offers the support needed to pro- 
tect both the individual and society. 
The helping process calls into play the 
warmth and compassion of human re- 
lationships and the discipline of a sci- 


entific approach involving study, 
diagnosis, and treatment of each in- 
dividual situation. The center of in- 
terest is the person, group, or com- 
munity presenting the problem and 
not the problem in and of itself. Thus 
the process emerges as enabling and 
disciplined, not manipulative or hap- 
hazard, not authoritarian or imposed. 
It is a process of mutual participation 
and purposeful interaction directed 
towards ends which are socially ac- 
ceptable and in conformity with the 
needs and capacities of the individuals, 
groups, or communities served. 

A second distinctive characteristic 
of social work is that it always operates 
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within or in relation to social organi- 
zations or institutions. The agency or 
organization within which social work 
is practiced may have a clearly identi- 
fied social work function and purpose, 
such as a family service society, a pub- 
lic assistance agency, an adoption or 
child placement service, or a settle- 
ment house. Or, the organization or 
agency may use social work as a means 
of enhancing the effectiveness of other 
professional functions and achieving 
other health and welfare purposes, 
such as hospitals and clinics, schools 
and courts, and churches and labor 
organizations. The services and pro- 
grams organized by our society in re- 
sponse to social and human need take 
many different forms and may be na- 
tional, state, or local in character. The 
professional knowledge and skills of 
social work are used, in varying de- 
grees, in all of them, both to provide 
direct services to people and in the 
discharge of supervisory, administra- 
tive, research, and executive functions. 
The vast network of health and 
welfare services, in which social work 
is practiced, constitutes today a 23 bil- 
lion dollar investment by the Ameri- 
can people in the well-being of our 
nation. Of this amount, roughly 19 
billion comes from taxes and the re- 
mainder represents private contribu- 
tions. Directly or indirectly, about 
two-thirds of the population is 
touched by the services provided with- 
in the social welfare framework. 
Despite the impressive investment 
of public and private money in social 
welfare programs of many types and 
description and the impingement of 
social welfare services on the lives of 
people in every level of society, the 
misconception continues that social 
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work is concerned only with the poor 
and with questions of economic need. 
The relief of economic distress natu- 
rally remains a central concern, but 
there are many other concerns of equal 
importance. Family breakdown, ill- 
ness, delinquent behavior, physical, 
mental and emotional handicaps, lone- 
liness and isolation from one’s fellow- 
men are only a few of the troubles 
which may lead to a need and request 
for help by persons and families in 
every stratum of society. Through the 
years, the clientele of community cen- 
ters, youth-serving organizations, and 
other leisure-time and informal edu- 
cation agencies have cut across all in- 
come brackets. In recent years, the 
skilled counseling services available 
from social workers in community 
service societies, guidance centers, vet- 
erans’ services, labor organizations, in- 
dustry, and clinics are increasingly be- 
ing used by persons in comfortable 
economic circumstances. Social work, 
then, is not exclusively or even pri- 
marily a service used only by the in- 
digent. It is a professional service 
available under the auspices of an or- 
ganized social service to any citizen 
in the community who feels pushed 
beyond his own immediate capacities 
in finding a solution for his problems. 

The third and final distinctive char- 
acteristic of social work which may 
be identified is a natural outgrowth 
of the way in which social workers use 
the helping process and the fact that 
social work practice takes place within 
an organizational structure. The so- 
cial worker does not stand alone in 
his work with troubled people. He 
works within an agency or program 
which is connected in ultimate purpose 
with all other agencies and programs 
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designed to promote social well-being. 
In every situation, the social worker 
considers simultaneously the individ- 
ual and his environment. Because 
man and society are, for him, insepa- 
rable concerns, individual help and 
social betterment go hand in hand. 
This gives to social work a liaison 
responsibility in the sense that it is the 
social worker who serves as the con- 
necting link in the chain of social en- 
deavors and resources forged to pro- 
mote a better community and a better 
society. In the performance of his 
helping task, the social worker tends 
to become a “social diagnostician” for 
the community since his day-to-day 
activity reveals lacks and unwhole- 
some conditions in the environment 
and throws into relief social agencies 
and services which may be failing to 
fulfill their function as well as the 
need for new agencies and services. 
In bringing together the profes- 
sional helping process, the organiza- 
tional auspices, and the liaison respon- 
sibility, we give to social work a totali- 
ty which is quite different from the 
totality that might be put forward for 
any of the other service professions. 
True enough, the psychiatrist and the 
psychologist use the helping process 
and a purposeful working relation- 
ship; the teacher works within the 
framework of a social institution; the 
doctor removes obstacles to the pro- 
ductive use of human capacities; the 
clergyman taps community resources, 
and so on; but it is the particular com- 
bination of all these characteristics that 
gives the social worker his profession- 
al identity and dictates the body of 
knowledge and skill necessary for his 
professional competence. All profes- 
sions attempt to see man whole, but no 
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other profession to the same degree 
concentrates on the imterplay of the 
social, cultural, economic, physical, 
and psychological forces in the lives 
of the people served. This is not to 
say that the social worker makes an 
exhaustive survey of each of these 
factors in every single situation, or at- 
tempts to deal with those aspects of 
the individual’s problem which lie 
outside his professional competence. 
It does mean, however, that the social 
worker must remain constantly aware 
that his field of service includes man 
and his environment and his goals in- 
corporate both individual well-being 
and social betterment. 

This necessarily brief and incom- 
plete review cannot begin to do justice 
to the infinite variety and endless fas- 
cination of social work. Not everyone 
can meet its challenge. There is pain 


in human tragedy and for some difh- 
culties there seems to be no answer, 
but there is always the hope that to- 
morrow’s knowledge will shed new 
light and bring new approaches to yes- 


terday’s insoluble problems. And 
there is always the joy of watching 
people grow in capacity to handle 
their difficulties by themselves and 
frequently the satisfaction of seeing a 
community, like a newly awakened 
giant, shake off its lethargy and stride 
forward to conquer an age-old evil. 
The qualities and preparation need- 
ed to undertake this immensely satis- 
fying and creative work are implicit 
in the nature of the tasks to be per- 
formed. A deeper interest in people 
than in things, a concern about what 
people feel and how they live, a tem- 
perament which mixes idealism with 
a practical bent for putting ideals to 
work are indicators of future success in 
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social work. The high school or col- 
lege student who gets along well with 
her classmates and participates easily 
in extra-curricular activities generally 
has a great deal of what it takes to be 
a social worker. The student who is 
more partial to Plato than to Aris- 
totle, who prefers sociology to chem- 
istry is the kind of person who may be 
interested in work with troubled peo- 
ple. 

Preparation for social work begins 
with a solid liberal arts foundation 
and continues through two years of 
graduate professional education lead- 
ing to a master’s degree. The nature 
of the problems with which social 
workers deal requires that any per- 
son charged with professional respon- 
sibility in this field be committed to 
certain social and human values, have 
a broad understanding of man and 
society, and be capable of responsible 
judgment. An undergraduate foun- 
dation in the social and biological sci- 
ences, buttressed by the humanities, is 
regarded as the best preparation for 
professional education or for immedi- 
ate employment in semi-professional 
positions in the social welfare field. 
An increasing number of colleges 
and universities offer undergraduate 
courses or sequences in social welfare 
which provide an interdepartmental 
grouping of social science subjects to- 
gether with introductory content to 
social work. 

The two-year professional curricu- 
lum now provided by 59 graduate 
schools of social work in the United 
States and Canada is designed to ex- 
tend, refine, and shape underlying 
theories about man and society for 
application in professional practice and 
to develop professional attitudes, self- 
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discipline, and skill. Intensive field 
practice under educational guidance in 
social agencies, is an integral part of 
the professional curriculum. 

College graduates may and do en- 
ter social welfare employment with- 
out professional education. This is an 
inevitable result of the acute person- 
nel shortage, but the goal in all social 
agencies is to staff their services with 
fully equipped professional personnel. 
Only those who work from day to day 
with human and social problems fully 
realize the cost in dollars and cents 
and in wasted lives of inadequate 
knowledge and lack of skill. The fami- 
ly which becomes chronically depend- 
ent, the children who remain in insti- 
tutions, the boy or girl who turns to 
delinquency because professional help 
could not be provided at the right 
time are commonplace events in our 
society. Professional education is a 
“must” if social welfare programs are 
to attain their humanitarian ends. For 
this reason, the profession, the social 
welfare services, and the schools have 
mobilized all their resources to pro- 
vide scholarships, work-study plans, 
educational leave, and other opportu- 
nities for professional study for un- 
trained workers and for college grad- 
uates interested in entering social 
work. 

The practical advantages of profes- 
sional education should not be over- 
looked. The personnel shortage is 
acute and there is no end in sight to 
the available opportunities for pro- 
fessionally trained social workers. 
There is room at the bottom, the mid- 
dle, and the top for qualified person- 
nel. Traditional services in the social 
welfare field are expanding and new 
services are coming into existence. A 
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changed outlook on mental health, re- 
habilitation, and the handling of crime 
and delinquency has resulted in an 
overwhelming demand for qualified 
social workers. The effect of new 
drugs on the treatment of the mental- 
ly ill and such physical illnesses as 
tuberculosis has increased the need for 
social work service to patients who no 
longer require hospitalization. Op- 
portunities for international service in 
social welfare activities sponsored by 
the United Nations, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and a number of private or- 
ganizations remain unmet because of 
the personnel shortage. 

The unlimited opportunities add up 
to a wide choice of positions in all sec- 
tions of the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions. A social worker 
who marries may follow her husband 
wherever his work may lead him and 
know that she, too, may continue her 
professional activity if she so desires. 
Moreover, the married woman, with 
a social work qualification, may return 
to her career after her family is estab- 
lished. The mother with young chil- 
dren of school age can frequently 
make special arrangements for less 
than a full-time working day. 

Social work as a career and happy 
marriage and family life have much 
to contribute to each other. The un- 
derstanding of behavior and the in- 
sight into one’s self which are neces- 
sary equipment for the social work 
job become excellent furnishings for 
a harmonious home. The ability to 
relate warmly, easily, and construc- 
tively to others which is required for 
successful practice as a social worker is 
obviously a desirable attribute in any 
life situation. Reciprocally, the ex- 
perience of motherhood and a good 
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marriage deepen the perceptiveness 
which is essential in work with 
troubled people. A professional career 
and marriage do not become opposing 
forces when the career is social work. 

In terms of financial rewards, the 
situation is good and constantly im- 
proving. Current salaries are on ap- 
proximately the same level as in the 
fields of education and public health. 
The beginning salary for a graduate 
of a school of social work may range 
from $3,800 to $4,500—a little more 
or less, depending on the section of 
the country and the field of practice. 
Earnings steadily increase with ex- 
perience, and upward movement is 
rapid because of the acute shortage of 
qualified personnel. Social workers 
with professional education and ex- 
perience soon find themselves in sen- 
ior, supervisory, and executive posi- 
tions at annual salaries from $4,000 to 
$7,500. Senior administrative posi- 
tions may pay up to $10,000 and 
sometimes, to $25,000 a year. A 
necessary footnote to any discussion of 
salaries in social work includes the two 
observations that jobs are available in 
good times and in bad, and that work- 
ing conditions always reflect the phi- 
losophy of social work in terms of 
equality of opportunity and adequate 
provision for sick leave, paid vaca- 
tions, and retirement benefits. 

Social work needs literally thou- 
sands of young men and women who 
are interested in meeting the chal- 
lenge of work with troubled people. 
Deans of women are in a strategic po- 
sition to bring this field to the atten- 
tion of high school girls and college 
women. Interpretation cannot begin 
too early. Every kindergarten child 
knows about the doctor, the teacher, 
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and the nurse. He soon finds out 
about the lawyer, the clergyman, and 
the engineer. The social worker is not 
visible in the same sense as are other 
professionals. The youngster who has 
been helped in a satisfying group ex- 
perience rarely identifies the man or 
woman who meant so much in that ex- 
perience as a social worker. The child 
who feels better because of his talks 
and play activities with the “lady” at 
the clinic frequently does not realize 
that he was getting professional help 
from a social worker. This is an in- 
evitable result of the fact that social 
work is practiced within organization- 
al auspices. It is the agency or the 
camp or the clinic which is remem- 
bered and not the individual social 
worker. 

Youngsters just don’t know about 
social work and many men and wom- 
en change from other careers to social 
work in later life because they had no 
knowledge of the field at the time of 
career choice. It is important, there- 
fore, that the social work story be told 
in the high schools as well as in the 
colleges and universities and that it 
be told again and again. 

Every dean of women and voca- 
tional counselor should have a com- 
plete assortment of the interpretative 
materials available from the Council 
on Social Work Education, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New 
York, which coordinates recruitment 
efforts for the social work profession. 
Every dean of women could help by 
making provision for the inclusion of 
social work in “Career Day” pro- . 
grams. In many communities, special 
committees have been organized un- 
der professional auspices to distribute 
pamphlets, audio-visual aids, career 





information of all types, and to pro- 
vide speakers to interpret the mate- 
rial and describe the challenge of so- 
cial work. One such group, the Social 
Work Recruiting Committee of 
Greater New York, has made it possi- 
ble for a considerable number of col- 
lege students to get summer work ex- 
perience in social agencies in order to 
taste the flavor and variety of a career 
in social work. 
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The colleges and universities of the 
land are dedicated to the task of help- 
ing young men and women grow in 
social responsibility. Among the young 
who seek career information from 
deans and counselors, there are surely 
many whose sense of social responsi- 
bility could find its best expression in 
the challenging profession of social 
work. 


More Women Professional Engineers 


Are Needed 


MARIE REITH, P.E. 


Authorities say that women are the 
largest untapped source of potential 
engineering manpower.’ “Among the 
working college-graduate engineers in 
the United States today, only 1 per 
cent are women. Up to the present 
time there has been no clearly demon- 
strated psychological or emotional 
characteristic which would forever 
preclude women from becoming com- 
petent scientists and engineers. There 
are certainly prejudices, attitudes, and 
value systems currently held by both 
sexes which prevent women from be- 
coming engineers and scientists in 
greater numbers but these are social 
and cultural in origin and are, there- 
fore, subject to change. If the techni- 
cal fields were to be made available 
and attractive to women, then we 
would almost double again the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers pro- 
duced each year in America.”” “. . . 
There is no question at all but that 
more women should be enrolled in 
our engineering schools. This is one 
of the ways of dealing adequately with 


the present and potential shortage in 
this area. . . . colleges and high 
schools have got to do a better job in 
counseling in terms of taking young 
women with aptitudes for the work 
and channeling them into engineering 
schools." And from England: 
“Everything should be done to. en- 
courage and inspire young people to 
take up scientific careers, and those al- 
ready engaged in such work to take 
advantage of further study courses be- 
ing arranged at the universities and 
technical colleges. In particular is it 
essential that special effort be made to 
induce women scientists and mathe- 
maticians to enter the teaching profes- 
sion so that girls may be attracted, by 
good teaching, to these subjects while 
they are still at school.’* The needed 
qualifications for engineering are a lik- 
ing for mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, an inquiring mind, and a 
desire to search out the whys and 
wherefores. Girls with these qualifi- 
cations may well be guided into this 
field. 
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Who is an Engineer? 

“An engineer is a person educated 
in the principles of mathematics and 
the physical sciences, who applies this 
knowledge to direct and control the 
materials and forces of nature for the 
safe and economical use and conven- 
ience of man.” “The engineer has 
made possible our current standards 
of urban amenity and comfort, all of 
which need the services of the engi- 
neering specialties... . Every field 
of human activity has felt the impact 
of his appearance on the stage of his- 
tory... The American engineer has 
enlarged the scope of man’s action.””® 

What is Engineering? 

“Engineering is the art of the eco- 
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nomic application of science to social 
purpose.”” “In a real sense,” says 
Lyman Bryson, “civilization is engi- 
neering.” 

What Opportunities for Women? 

In this great profession there are 
excellent employment opportunities 
for women engineers. Of all the 500,- 
000 or more engineers in the U.S.A. 
only 1 per cent, or some 5,000 are 
women, but they are found in every 
branch of engineering and every type 
of work. The following chart, based 
on a 1955 survey of members of the 
Society of Women Engineers shows 
this clearly. 

The records used to prepare this 
chart show that the electrical engi- 
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neers design turbins and other ma- 
chinery, household appliances and 
lighting, telephone switching systems, 
radio and TV tubes, electronic com- 
puters, and operate electron micro- 
scopes to analyze raw materials and 
biologicals. Among the mechanical 
engineers are experts on corrosion and 
designers of pumps and machinery of 
various types. The chemical engineers 
develop methods of food processing, 
chemical formulae, petro-chemical and 
metallurgical processes and equip- 
ment. The civil engineers design 


highways, water supply and sanitation 
projects, and are construction cost ex- 
perts—to mention only a few of their 
works. In aeronautics are designers of 
instruments, controls, and other elec- 
tronic and automatic equipment for 
guided missiles. Much of this work is 


so new that the women in this field 
(and this holds for the men too) have 
to do a great deal of studying to keep 
abreast of the new knowledge and 
new discoveries. Otherwise, they are 
unable to incorporate them in the 
equipment which they are called upon 
to design. In industrial engineering 
women engineers analyze and set up 
work routines, make time studies, do 
work simplification, and handle prob- 
lems in labor relations and personnel. 
In allied areas some do market analy- 
sis and work in quality control, and 
others serve as consulting engineers in 
management and human relations. 
Mining and metallurgical engineers 
are in great demand, with very few 
trained engineers in the field, either 
men or women. Education is repre- 
sented by a head of a college electrical 
engineering department and profes- 
sors of machine design, electrical, 
civil, and heat-power engineering. 


Many of these women had rich pro- 
fessional experience before going into 
teaching. With the shortage of engi- 
neering teachers, the service these 
women render is invaluable. Many 
of the engineering fields overlap, so 
we find in all the branches technical 
writers, patent inspectors, sales engi- 
neers, research engineers, and admin- 
istrators. 

A number of women engineers own 
and operate their own consulting, 
manufacturing, sales, and _ service 
firms. One of them sells power equip- 
ment, another develops and sells heat- 
ers, still another manufactures tem- 
perature control equipment. A num- 
ber of “husband-and-wife teams” own 
and operate engineering firms. One 
such team develops and manufactures 
automatic control devices, another 
hydraulic equipment, another does 
consulting management work. A well- 
known husband-and-wife team was 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth and the late 
Frank Gilbreth, who advocated the 
“One Best Way” of doing a job. Mrs. 
Pearl Clark and the late Wallace 
Clark were another eminent husband- 
and-wife team. They carried the 
“American Know-How” to twelve 
European countries. Most of the 
women in these teams raised families 
and managed to combine home, fami- 
ly, and career on a full- or part-time 
basis, 

The woman professional engineer 
is used to work in a team. Engineer- 
ing requires working and getting 
along with others to bring about a 
“free flow of work.” The technician 
is a great help to the engineer. Many 
a high-school girl and college grad- 
uate, well grounded in mathematics, 
physics, or chemistry, who cannot or 
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does not choose to undertake the long 
and strict discipline of professional en- 
gineering, can find interesting and 
highly satisfying work as a technician, 
doing computations, statistics, draft- 
ing, and other jobs. In many cases the 
engineer and the scientist work to- 
gether to solve problems. Often the 
engineer and scientist are the same 
person. Dr. Maria Telkes, as physi- 
cist, for many years studied solar 
energy and then, as engineer, applied 
her findings to develop equipment 
utilizing solar energy for practical 
purposes. Some results of these efforts 
are: a solar distiller which makes salt 
ocean water fit for human consump- 
tion; equipment which collects heat 
from the sun and uses it to heat a 
house in Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
and a simple cooking stove operated 
by solar heat. Engineers and Physi- 
cians combined their knowledge and 
developed the cardiograph, mechani- 
cal respirator, and other medical and 
therapeutic equipment. The Panama 
Canal, designed by engineers, might 
not have become a reality without the 
aid of medical and health services. 
This is a bird’s-eye view of the record 
of a few members of the Society of 
Women Engineers. 

Thousands of the 124,000 women 
who annually graduate from the na- 
tion’s colleges would make excellent 
engineers and should be guided to be- 
come engineers. A survey made by 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers* shows that women now 
employed are well received and that 
a majority of companies would hire 
more women engineers if they were 
available. Some specific replies to the 
questionnaire were: “We employ 
women engineers. We could use more 
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of them in aerodynamics and elec- 
tronics.” “Our women engineeis do 
an excellent job.” “We have some 
very capable women engineers.” 
“Women with proper aptitudes can 
contribute in many _ engineering 
fields.” 

The matter of women leaving a 
profession for matrimony and raising 
children crops up perennially. Many 
married women engineers work part 
time and return to full-time work 
when family situations permit. It 
should be noted that the turnover 
among men in the profession is also a 
problem. And it should be remem- 
bered that even if the woman engineer 
does not stay in her profession, she 
has an education geared to the spirit 
of the times, enabling her to speak 
the language of the times and, 
through communication with her chil- 
dren and others, to bring about better 
understanding of the problems of the 
times. 


Need for More Engineers 


Press and radio give dramatic evi- 
dence of the present and prospective 
shortages in this field, as do student 
recruiting, turnover in employment, 
and the backlog of unsolved engineer- 
ing problems. The need is not only 
for more but for abler and better- 
trained engineers.° 

One of the causes of this condition 
is that not enough of the country’s 
young men and young women are ed- 
ucated and trained as engineers. Some 
of the reasons may be “lack of motiva- 
tion, financial difficulties, inadequate 
secondary school preparation, improp- 
er guidance, indifference toward the 
professions among parents and teach- 
ers. Of the 1.8 million young men in 
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the U.S.A. who reach the age of 18 
each year only about 28,000 are grad- 
uated from engineering colleges. Of 
about the same number of young 
women who reach the age of 18 only 
50-60 earn engineering degrees.””” 

Other causes of the shortage are: 
the large number of existing engineers 
who are not used effectively; the rapid 
increase in population over the world; 
and the demand for improved living 
conditions all over the world. An- 
other factor is the depletion of natural 
resources which is going on at an ac- 
celerated rate all over the world. This 
makes it necessary to develop new 
sources of food, reclaim deserts, im- 
prove and better utilize soil, find new 
sources of water and power from the 
atom and solar energy, and so forth. 
The foregoing are only a few of the 
areas with predicted needs for vastly 
more engineers. 


What To Do About It? 


Forecasts are that a larger propor- 
tion of the young men and young 
women of our rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation will go to college. Will a 
greater proportion of them become 
engineers? The need for them has 
been pointed out. Who will deter- 
mine what a young person will learn? 
Of the many elements that influence 
the direction in which a mind develops 
the teacher and the student guidance 
counselor play a most important role. 
They also must keep up with the 
needs of the times and bring up to 
date curricula and teaching methods 
and counseling information and tech- 
niques. This is what professional peo- 
ple in every discipline must do in this 
rapidly changing world. 

The technological age has just be- 


gun. For a young woman of courage 
with a trained mind, a trained heart, 
a trained hand, and the ability to use 
them, and a desire to help shape a 
brighter world, the engineering pro- 
fession is a great challenge. 

One young woman states: “All 
considered, one thing is certain. I 
want to be a part and to have a part 
in meeting the challenge that faces 
the profession today, whether that 
participation will take me into the ex- 
acting life of sharing in the creation 
of new benefits under the ground, on 
its surface, or in the air and space be- 
yond; or whether it will be my final 
choice to work with the human re- 
sources who will enact the knowledge 
and reap the benefits of the intensely 
exciting atomic age to which I have 
been born. 

“Tt used to be said that the sky is 
the limit. Today the sky presents no 
limit; it extends limits. Creativity 
knows no limits but those of the flesh. 
The mind, the imagination, the skill 
to create can surpass today’s limits. 


WHY NOT?”” 
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Women in the Field of Electronics 


AGNES W. MITCHELL 


We are living on the threshold of a 
new era—the electronic age. It is giv- 
ing us such wonders as color tele- 
vision, electronic cooking, and tele- 
phonic communication between a mov- 
ing vehicle and its headquarters. 

It also offers unlimited possibilities 
for the world of tomorrow. Our most 
conservative business men are filled 
with enthusiasm by its challenge, and 
they tell us that we have barely 
scratched the surface. They speak of 
the age of miracles and of the revolu- 
tion in methods to come. All kinds of 
work will be radically affected by its 
giant strides— banking, medicine, 
manufacturing, and the automotive 
industry, to mention a few. 

Outstanding world leaders hail the 
new era as beneficial to the average 
person as well, with its promise of re- 
lease from drudgery and montonous 
routine. With the prospects of having 
machines do much of the necessary 
work, we may expect a shorter work 
week with more holidays and longer 
vacation periods and more leisure for 
all of us in the future. 

Scientific endeavor is expected to 
create an improvement in our every- 


day living as well as in the world of 
business, as electronics is harnessed to 
work for us. For instance, an official 
in one of our large electric companies 
predicts the installations of simplified 
computers in the home which will do 
many of the routine chores, such as 
closing the garage doors after the car 
is driven out, starting dinner and 
turning off the heat in the stove later, . 
and starting the electric washer during 
the night when the supply of hot wa- 
ter is plentiful. 

Other projected aids are dusting 
eliminators which permit the cleaning 
of the entire house from a central 
point and a television-communication 
system by which adults can watch the 
children in the home as they wander 
from room to room. In the supermar- 
ket, an electronic eye will make auto- 
matic checkouts possible by reading 
and recording prices on articles as they 
pass a special register on a conveyor. 
Some high schools even now have 
television-communication arrange- 
ments whereby the principal can over- 
see the pupils in a study hall from his 
office. Thus a study-hall teacher is 
unnecessary. 
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Just what is electronics, which 
makes these marvels possible? It is a 
branch of science concerned with the 
conduction of electric current either 
through gases or in a vacuum. We are 
familiar with one form of it in the 
electron tubes of our radio receivers 
and television sets. It also includes a 
system of communication, known as 
facsimile, which reproduces images 
sent through space in the form of lines 
and dots. Then it has a medical 
aspect, as, for example, diathermy, 
whereby damaged tissues beneath the 
skin are heated and healed by high- 
frequency electrical current. Another 
phase is industrial control, sometimes 
called the “super-brain,” in which 
master machines direct other ma- 
chines, and routine work is done more 
accurately and quickly by electronic 
impulses than is possible by human 
effort. 

It is a very young science and like 
all young things is growing rapidly. 
The search for the automatic control 
of guns and missiles, begun during 
World War II, stimulated invention 
and hastened the development of elec- 
tronics in such forms as vacuum tubes, 
cathode-ray tubes, photo-electric cells, 
and control units. When the war 
ended, these devices, some of them 
already in use in broadcasting, were 
applied to civilian life more extensive- 
ly and were used in industry, office 
procedures, and other fields. 

We must rely heavily on electronic 
aids in production in the coming years 
because demands on industry will be 
much greater in the immediate future 
as the nation expands. Population ex- 
perts tell us that we shall have 210 
million people by 1975, an increase of 
50 million over today. An estimated 
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total of 4,220,000 babies born in 1956, 
the largest number of births ever re- 
corded in a year in our history, is an 
indication of our rapid growth. As a 
result, business will forge ahead, mar- 
kets will widen, and new reservoirs of 
buying power will materialize. 

The flow of production, however, 
will be hampered by a proportional 
shortage of workers. While popula- 
tion is expected to rise by 20 per cent 
in the next decade, the work force will 
increase by only about 6 per cent. 
This discrepancy is the result of the 
low birthrate during the depression 
years of the 1930’s, so that the newer 
workers in our labor market, born 
during that period, are comparatively 
few in number. Therefore all avail- 
able workers can be used, together 
with all the assistance which elec- 
tronics can offer, to meet the demand 
for goods and services. 

Women as well as men will be 
needed to participate in these new de- 
velopments on all levels of employ- 
ment. It is true that women have 
been employed by manufacturers of 
electronic and aircraft equipment for 
several years in less skilled jobs, as, 
for example, in routine testing and 
assembling, where they are successful 
because of their small hands and dex- 
terity in manual operations. While 
these are useful and necessary phases 
of the work, they offer only a small 
contribution to this new field. Again, 
in this electronic age with the intro- 
duction of computers and other new 
mechanisms in manufacturing plants 
and offices, fewer women workers will 
be needed as factory operatives and 
clerical workers—two types of work, 
which, taken together, employ about 
half of all women workers today. 
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Those without special training will be 
less in demand under the general up- 
grading to be expected in all kinds of 
work. Asa result of these various fac- 
tors, it behooves alert young women 
to prepare themselves for higher- 
grade positions. 

How does a girl decide that she can 
make a success in the field of elec- 
tronics? If she is able and is willing 
to master such subjects as mathematics, 
physics, and other science courses in 
high school, she may feel assured that 
she has the necessary aptitude and in- 
terest. 

Then with at least one or two years 
of engineering training in a technical 
school or college, or, better still, by 
earning a degree in engineering, a ‘girl 
can qualify for many desirable posi- 
tions. Employers give preference to 
those with education in a junior or 
senior college or university. An em- 
ployer of more than 600 research sci- 
entists stated that he would be glad 
to hire 500 young women with bache- 
lor’s or doctor’s degrees within the 
next year or two if he could find them. 

A relatively new type of skilled oc- 
cupation has developed in the last few 
years, that of electronic technician. 
Such an employee has the responsibili- 
ty of keeping production in motion in 
a business which uses electronic equip- 
ment. Trouble is diagnosed by the 
use of meters and other testing com- 
ponents and circuits. These workers 
need both aptitude and adequate 
training, because they are expected to 
understand electronic theory and its 
application to the equipment. To do 
this, the technician must acquire com- 
plex skills and develop the ability to 
analyze, decide, and act with purpose. 
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Young women will find such work 
fascinating in its appeal. Technicians 
are in short supply and are in demand 
in broadcasting stations, research lab- 
oratories, plants manufacturing elec- 
tronic equipment and aircraft, in radio 
and television manufacturing, and 
other types of work where electronic 
devices are installed. In 1950, it was 
estimated that 100,000 or more elec- 
tronic technicians, men for the most 
part, were employed in this country. 
The earnings are high and the work- 
ing conditions pleasant and attractive. 

Many related kinds of work are 
available for women as they pioneer 
in this occupation. Styling and design 
jobs in electronics should attract 
young women with artistic ability. 
They also need training in basic elec- 
tronic theory to be able to design 
equipment which is sturdy, simple, 
and relatively inexpensive. In addi- 
tion, the research field offers possibili- 
ties for capable and imaginative spe- 
cialists who are not easily discouraged 
in the search for answers to the many 
problems which arise in these new 
areas. Women who qualify as special- 
ists may also find work opportunities 
in the sale, development, and manu- 
facturing of acoustic and photo-elec- 
tric devices, X-ray, high-frequency, 
thermal apparatus, and all types of 
computers. 

Increasing industrial application of 
electronic principles and equipment 
will widen potential employment in 
this field as time passes. Living stand- 
ards will rise as purchasing power in- 
creases and products improve in quali- 
ty; life will be pleasanter and easier 
for all. The entire nation will have 
added strength and greater security. 
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However, these changes will be obligation to consider entering this oc- 
possible only if all of us, women as_ cupational field, to do their share in 
well as men, work together for the equipping the country with the mech- 
advancement of electronics. Women anisms which will be such a boon in 
who are free to work should feel an the coming years. 


Today’s Facts about Tomorrow’s Schools* 


There is one net addition to the population of the United States every 
12 seconds. .. . The children already born will tax our educational system 
severely for 20 years to come. A recent UNESCO report indicates that 
in 1950 the United States had 43 per cent of the world total of college and 
university enrollments (excluding the Soviet Union). All of Europe and 
all of Asia, with relatively greater youth populations, had 24 per cent each. 

By 1960 elementary enrollments will be 68 per cent above 1946 and 28 
per cent above 1954. .. By 1969 the children already born will push 
secondary school enrollments to more than 70 per cent above the 1954 
level. .. . College enrollments are likely to reach double their 1954 level 
sometime between 1966 and 1971. 

For our schools . . . in the next 10 years 3 new teachers must be 
recruited for every 2 we now have. For our colleges . . . for every 10 
college teachers now employed, somewhere between 16 and 25 new ones 
will have to be found between now and 1970. 

It would take half of all college graduates over the next 10 years to 
meet our need for new teachers . . . but recently we have been getting only 
one-fifth. 

While our schools strive to remedy present defects new warnings of 
quality erosion are appearing... . 


In curriculum offerings: 
Of all the nation’s public high schools 
46% offer no foreign languages 


23% offer neither physics nor chemistry 
24% offer no geometry 


In teacher preparations: 
Of all public elementary teachers in 1954-55 


32% had less than 4 years of college 
6% had less than 2 years of college 


In student achievement: 
Of all Selective Service registrants in the first year of the Korean 
conflict 
19.2% failed the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
34% to 58% failed in 9 states 
Lig are three essential conditions for attracting and holding able 
people. ... 
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The prestige and status of teaching 
must be comparable to other professions in the eyes of the com- 
munity, the teachers themselves, and the able young people who 
are choosing careers 


The salary structure 
must be high enough and flexible enough to compete effectively 
with other fields bidding for quality manpower 


The teacher’s job 
must be so defined and organized as to challenge and utilize effec- 
tively the interest and ability of talented people 
Recent studies show that more than half of the top quarter in intelligence 
of our high-school age youth never enter college. Nothing could do more 
to improve the basic supply of high quality manpower for teaching and 
every other field than wholesale improvement in the opportunities afforded 
our ablest young people at every level of school and college to develop 
their potential to the fullest. 
What teaching clearly needs, if the quality of education is to rise, is not 
some fixed percentage of the total but a greater share of the highest quality 
sector of each main source of supply. 


We do not know—we can scarcely imagine—how large a share of the 
nation’s ablest manpower could be attracted to teaching and what this might 
do for the quality of the nation’s future, for we have never really tried. 


*Adapted from Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2, 1956, The Fund for The Ad- 
vancement of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


The Professional Association 
A Resource for Vocational Guidance 


FRANCES E. NEDERBURG 


Counselors are aware of the prim- 
ary media for disseminating vocational 
guidance: conferences—group and in- 
dividual; literature—books, pam- 
phlets, posters, charts; audio-visual 
materials—recordings, filmstrips, 
films, TV; dramatizations—readings, 
plays, socio-dramas, role-playing; lec- 
tures; discussions; panels; symposia; 
forums; debates; and visits. In search- 


ing for resburces for the utilization of 
these media, they may well consider 
professional associations. 

Spurred by the manpower shortages 
in their fields, professional associations 
—international, national, state, and 
local—of engineers, nurses, social 
workers, and teachers have been in- 
creasing their efforts year by year 
since World War II to publicize pres- 
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ent and projected manpower needs, 
and interest qualified young people in 
preparing for entrance into various 
branches of their respective profes- 
sions. 

To this end they have cooperated 
with other professional associations in 
their own and related fields; with 
business, industry, labor, education, 
and government. For all associations 
interested in recruitment two impor- 
tant principles have emerged as a re- 
sult of their experiences during the 
past ten or twelve years: (1) It is 
practical for associations concerned 
with the same or even related voca- 
tional areas to channel their efforts 
centrally. (2) Junior high school is 
the level at which young people must 
first be stimulated, and from there on 
up it is a continuing and intensified 
process. 

It is impossible in this brief article 
to produce an exhaustive list of the 
literally hundreds of professional 
groups throughout the country bend- 
ing their efforts toward meeting the 
challenge of the shortages in engi- 
neering, nursing, social work, and 
teaching. Rather the intent is to cite 
a few central sources in each of the 
four shortage areas which counselors 
may tap for referral, where necessary, 
to local sources for help in answering 
questions, obtaining personnel for 
meetings, arranging visits, or supply- 
ing materials. 


Engineering 


Of particular interest to deans of 
women is the Society of Women 
Engineers with headquarters at 29 
West 39 Street, New York 18, New 


York. Incorporated as recently as 
1952, one of its front-line efforts is 
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directed toward professional guidance 
of potential engineers. 

Information is supplied on various 
fields of engineering, programs of- 
fered by accredited colleges, and 
scholarships available. Participation 
in local career conferences is con- 
sidered a function of its eighteen local 
and four student sections. Just off the 
press, is a revision of its publication, 
Women in Engineering, which con- 
tains much vocational guidance infor- 
mation not readily available else- 
where. Single copies will be distrib- 
uted free of charge, on request. 

Vocational guidance is a prime ob- 
jective of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, having headquar- 
ters at 2029 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. There is a branch of 
the Society in every state, and this in 
turn has local chapters. 

The Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, commonly de- 
signated as ECPD, places major em- 
phasis on student guidance. Located 
at 29 West 39 Street, New York 18, 
New York, it is composed of eight 


constituent societies: the group of four 


known as the Founder Societies— 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; The Institute of 
Canada; American Society for Engi- 
neering Education; American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers; and Na- 
tional Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners. 

ECPD has facilities for giving as- 
sistance in arranging talks or inter- 
views locally. Some of its available 
publications are: Engineering: A Cre- 
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ative Profession, 32 pages, 25¢; Guid- 
ance Manual, 16 pages, 15¢; “Shall 
I Study Engineering,” a questionnaire 
to be filled out by the student, Appen- 
dix to Guidance Manual, 10¢, discount 
on quantities (Guidance Manual and 
“Shall I Study Engineering,” to- 
gether, 20*); The Most Desirable 
Personal Characteristics, 28 pages, 
25¢; Accredited Curricula Leading to 
First Degree in Engineering (revised 
annually), 25¢. 


Nursing 


The Committee on Careers of the 
National League for Nursing, having 
offices at 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, New York, is the coordinating 
group for all activities concerned with 
vocational guidance in the field of 
nursing, both professional and prac- 
tical. It is the sponsor of the Future 
Nurses Clubs, as well. 

In its zeal to facilitate communica- 
tion with anyone anywhere desirous 
of knowing more about nursing, it has 
worked out an arrangement with the 
United States Post Office whereby 
mail addressed, “Nursing Careers 7% 
Postmaster,” is routed to the appropri- 
ate State Committee on Careers in 
Nursing. 

Upon request, the National League 
Committee will furnish the name and 
address of the chairman of the State 
Committee of any one of the forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico. The 
State Committee is charged with the 
responsibility for making local refer- 
rals, where indicated. 

Imposing indeed is the long list of 
publications, single copies of which 
are distributed free from the New 
York City headquarters; still others 
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are doubtless available from local 
sources: PROFESSIONAL NURSING: 
Nursing Has a Future for You; The 
College Way to a Nursing Career; 
Schools of Professional Nursing; Op- 
portunities in Professional Nursing; 
Janie’s Decision; Careers for Men in 
Nursing; Team Mates; Public Health 
Nursing—A Well Rounded Career, 
A Worldwide Service; Should You 
Be a Nurse? PRACTICAL NURSING: 
Women with a Future; Approved 
Schools of Practical Nursing; Prac- 
tical Nurse Fact Sheet. For COUNSEL- 
ors: Books on Careers in Nursing. RE- 
CRUITMENT GUIDEs: Facts and Figures 
about Nursing Personnel; To Help 
You Get More Nurses. GRADUATE 
NURSE STUDY MATERIALS: “Fashion the 
Future of Nursing”; Baccalaureate 
Degree Programs in Nursing for 
Graduate Nurses Offered in 1956-57; 
Masters and Doctors Programs in 
Nursing for Graduate Nurses Offered 
in 1956-57; Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships, Educational Grants and Loans 
Available on a National or Regional 
Level to Graduate Nurses. stUDENT 
NURSES SCHOLARSHIPS: Sources of 
Scholarships and Loans Suggested for 
Students Entering Schools of Nursing. 
POSTERS AND DISPLAY MATERIALS: 
Nursing—Career with a Future; 
Nursing Has a Future for You; Nurs- 
ing—A Rewarding Career; and Find 
Your Future in Nursing. 


Social Work 


Social workers, alarmed about per- 
sonnel shortages, are engaged in a 
struggle to improve techniques for 
interesting young people in preparing 
for any level of practice and any area 
of specialization within the broad 
field of social work. Shifting organ- 
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izational patterns and constant revi- 
sion and increase of materials for dis- 
tribution have resulted. 

At present the Council on Social 
Work Education, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York 17, New York, is the na- 
tional fountainhead of everything per- 
taining to recruitment. Its relation- 
ship to the National Association of 
Social Workers and certain independ- 
ent organizations is liaison. The staff 
of CSW is prepared to suggest suit- 
able activities and designate materials 
to interest seventh graders as well as 
college graduates. 

The National Association of Social 
Workers, with headquarters at 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
operating through local chapters 
throughout the country, now includes 
in one overall association the various 
specialist associations and state associ- 
ations. Requests for vocational guid- 
ance services and materials made to 
headquarters will be relayed to the 
appropriate local chapter. 

In addition to the national facilities, 
in the cities of Boston, Cleveland, and 
New York, there are recruiting com- 
mittee organizations conducting exten- 
sive programs through which infor- 
mation is available: 

Eastern Massachusetts Social Work Recruit- 
ment Committee, 43 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Department on Career Opportunities in 
Social Work of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

Social Work Recruitment Committee of 
Greater New York, 204 East 39 Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
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Among the literature are two basic 
pamphlets, both distributed through 
the Council on Social Work Education 
or any of the local organizations: So- 
cial Work as a Profession, 36 pages, 
25¢ and Better Human Relations— 
T he Challenge of Social Work, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 97A, 28 pages, 
25¢. 

Teaching 

The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (TEPS) of the National 
Education Association (NEA), located 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., is the central 
resource in the area of teaching. For 
example, the National Association of 
Future Teachers of America (FTA) 
is related as is the Future Scientists of 
America (FSA), an activity of the 
National Science Teachers Association. 


All Areas 


In discussing associations as re- 
sources for occupational information 
and guidance in any area whatsoever, 
mention must assuredly be made of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association and its monthly publica- 
tion, The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. Included as one of the five 
Divisions of APGA is the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 
which operates through local Branches 
in various communities all over the 
country. NVGA publishes the Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly in the fall, 
winter, spring, and summer. Both as- 
sociations have headquarters at 1534 
O Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 





The U. S. Post Office Department has announced that a special commemorative 3-cent 
stamp, honoring the teachers of America and the Centennial of the National Education 
Association, will be first placed on sale at Philadelphia on July 1, 1957, during the NEA 


Centennial Convention. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The progress of desegregation in 
American schools and colleges lends 
additional interest to Jeanne L. 
Noble’s very effective book on The 
Negro Woman’s College Education.* 
This study, based essentially on about 
400 answers to a questionnaire di- 
rected to Negro women, graduates of 
colleges of many types, includes an 
historical survey of the education of 
Negro women, a careful analysis of 
the respondents as to age, geography, 
mobility, marriage, occupation, in- 
come and other factors, and very in- 
tereasting statements of what they got 
from college education and what they 
wanted from it. As Miss Noble points 
out, Negro women college graduates 
belong to two “different” groups,— 
Negroes and women,—and this com- 
bination gives a special turn to their 
answers: for example, they under- 
standably place greater emphasis on 
the importance of education as voca- 
tional preparation than do white 
alumnae. The prevelance of racial 
prejudice in the employment of col- 
lege graduates is indicated in Please 
Attach Photographs’ which empha- 
sizes the point that many employers 
put in job orders with discriminatory 
specifications and that most college 
placement offices cooperate with them. 
In Who’s On First? Jack Mabley uses 
the marked reduction of racial preju- 
dice in the field of sports as the basis 
for some useful popularization of the 
facts about “races” and “racial” differ- 
ences. 

Many recent publications deal with 
one or another aspect of the current 


development of our public school sys- 
tem. Progress of Public Education in 
the United States of America, 1955- 
56,* is the summary report of the 
Office of Education to the Nineteenth 
Conference on Public Education held 
in Geneva in July, 1956. It is straight- 
forward, factual, and objective in its 
brief statements about events such as 
the White House Conference and de- 
velopments in educational administra- 
tion, organization, curricula, the 
teaching shortage, etc. It is a candid 
picture of the American schools which 
will enable others to see us as we are. 
The controversial Bay City (Michi- 
gan) experiment in the use of teacher 
aides is the theme of the June, 1956, 
issue of The Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, which devotes most of its 
space to a “penetrating impartial ap- 
praisal of the possibilities and dangers 
of the plan.” The key question seems 
to be whether the plan is merely an 
emergency device to relieve the short- 
age of teachers, whether it can also 
improve the quality of teaching, or 
whether it can do both. In What Shall 
the High Schools Teach?* a group of 
educators who label themselves as in 
the “liberal-progressive-experimental- 
ist tradition” undertake to appraise 
the American high school in the light 
of what they regard as “sound 
theory.” What is being taught and to 
how many in one field of study is re- 
ported statistically in Kenneth 
Brown’s Offerings and Enrollments in 
Science and Mathematics in Public 
High Schools." He uses the shrewd 
device of putting on the inside of the 
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tront cover a list of true-false state- 
ments, such as that for the last twenty 
years the number of pupils taking 
geometry has decreased and that near- 
ly one-fourth of the public high 
schools offer neither chemistry nor 
physics, and then demonstrates that all 
these disturbing statements are true, 
an unhappy situation in the light of 
our great need of scientists and mathe- 
maticians. Television in Our Schools,* 
another Office of Education publica- 
tion, deals briefly and helpfully with 
what schools and colleges can do with 
TV, what they are doing, and what 
they may be able to do in the future. 
The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation has published a report on an- 
other of its careful and enlightening 
investigations,” this time into the af- 
fairs of the Bridgewater, New Jersey, 
school system, where a misunder- 
standing between the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools 
had caused difficulties. 

Colleges and universities are look- 
ing forward, without pleasure, to a 
shortage of college teachers. This has 
brought forward a question which has 
been in the air for some time, that of 
the best preparation for the academic 
profession. The Graduate School To- 
day and Tomorrow” summarizes the 
discussions of a group of fifteen col- 
lege and university teachers and ad- 
ministrators who met in the fall of 
1954 at the invitation of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. This 
mature and perceptive report concen- 
trates on the problem of how to pro- 
duce teaching scholars, rather than 
“mere scholars” or “just teachers” 
and includes notes about some special 
new programs in graduate schools. 
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Now that more and more college 
teachers have the experience of teach- 
ing abroad while more foreign schol- 
ars come to the United States, it is 
valuable to have a review of the prob- 
lems and achievements of this cross- 
cultural exchange, such as can be 
found in the report of a Conference 
sponsored by the Committee on Ex- 
change of Persons of the Conference 
Borad of Associated Research Coun- 
cils."" Case Studies in College Student- 
Staff Relationships” deals with 
another aspect of college life. It con- 
tains presentations of twenty-two 
cases which have been found especially 
useful in teaching in the Department 
of Guidance and Student Personnel 
Administration of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Harold Riker’s 
Planning Functional College Hous- 
ing’ will be especially welcome in 
this day when colleges must expand 
their residence facilities to care for the 
on-coming rush of students. It in- 
cludes typical floor plans and discus- 
sion of the educational and social 
implications of various sorts of build- 
ing. How to Visit Colleges. A Hand- 
book for Students, Parents, Counse- 
lors and Teachers* will be a very 
handy booklet for all those who par- 
ticipate in answering that difficult 
question, “Where should Johnny go 
to college?” It lists the questions 
which should be asked and gives com- 
monsense advice, which, if followed, 
should result in better matching of 
students and colleges. 

Manpower and Education” deals 
with a problem of American society as 
a whole. It proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the fullest possible education 
of all Americans is the way to meet 
manpower needs, and gives a historical 
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review of the manpower situation, 
“value criteria” in terms of which the 
manpower situation should be ap- 
proached, and suggestions for ap- 
propriate educational policy. What 
the Federal Government has been 
doing to help students to get the full- 
est possible education is shown in two 
recent government publications. 
Charles Quattlebaum’s Federal Aid 
to Students for Higher Education,”® 
prepared in the Legislative Reference 
Bureau for the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, is a 
relatively comprehensive treatment 
of the topic. It covers background in- 
formation, a survey of earlier federal 
programs, current proposals and re- 
lated studies, and tells what is done by 
every state in the union and by many 
foreign governments. Federal Support 
for Science Students in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1954'" provides statistical in- 
formation about the achievements of 
such programs as NROTC, trainee- 
ships and veteran’s educational bene- 
fits in helping to meet the shortage of 
scientists. 

Several recent publications in the 
field of vocational information are 
worth noting. The NVGA Bibliogra- 
phy of Current Occupational Liter- 
ature’* gives a major sampling of vo- 
cational materials published between 
January 1954 and July 1955. How to 
Create Y our Career,” one of the new 
“how to” series of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association discusses 
in simple second-person singular style 
such points as “Know Yourself” and 
“Learn about Possibilities.” Rehabili- 
tation Counselor Preparation™ is a 
manual prepared by a workshop held 
in 1955 with a grant from the Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. In 
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Teachers of Children Who Are 
Deaf,” Romaine P. Mackie has had 
the collaboration of many leaders of 
the field in preparing this statement 
of the competence needed by teachers 
in this special field. The Women’s 
Bureau has just issued a bulletin on 
Employment Opportunities for 
Women in Beauty Service.” 
Recently the misbehavior of adoles- 
cents has bulked large in newspapers, 
movies and books. Teacher Opinion 
on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56" is an 
interesting effort to get perspective on 
this problem through a questionnaire 
answered by 4270 classroom teachers. 
The teachers on the whole take a rela- 
tively optimistic view, pointing out 
that the newspapers naturally concen- 
trate on sensational, dramatic, but ex- 
ceptional events. However, when all 
is said and done, there are more than 
enough behavior problems in our 
schools today, especially in large cities, 
and the teachers make many very il- 
luminating comments on the social 
conditions in which these problems de- 
velop. Home and family conditions 
are especially relevant. One teacher 
says “Parents give of everything but 
themselves.” It is stimulating to turn 
from this survey of teachers’ opinions 
to Discipline for Today’s Children™ 
by George Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, 
which opens with a general philo- 
sophical discussion of what sort of 
discipline is called for in our democra- 
cy and then proceeds to discuss disci- 
pline in classroom practice with ex- 
amples and comments. A related situ- 
ation is very helpfully treated in 
Charles M. Allen’s Combating the 
Dropout Problem.” This, too, seems 
the appropriate point to call attention 
to the second and revised edition of 
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High School Personnel W ork T oday”® 
by Jane Warters, which first appeared 
in 1946. It is a careful summary of 
the literature in the field with well- 
drawn conclusions. 

The Dutton Series on Sex Educa- 
tion*” which has just appeared, de- 
serves a rising vote of thanks from 
many persons. It consists of five short 
books, written by Marion O. Lerrigo 
and Helen Southard, in consultation 
with Milton J. E. Senn, M.D., each 
presenting clearly with appropriate 
illustrations the essential facts about 
sex and correlated emotional develop- 
ment for a different audience. Some 
of the volumes are for children them- 
selves, others for adults who have re- 
sponsibility for sex education of chil- 


dren and young people. 

1 Noble, Jeanne L., The Negro Woman’s 
College Education. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1956. 150 pp. & appendices, $4.25. 
* Please Attach Photographs, The Results 
of a Survey on Job Discrimination Against 
College Students Because of Race, Religion, or 
National Origin. Chicago, II. Midwest 
Regional Committee on Discriminations in 
Higher Education. 14 pp. * Mabley, Jack, 
Who’s on First? New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1956. Public Affairs Pamph- 
let No. 233. 28 pp. 25¢. * Progress of 
Public Education in the United States of 
America, 1955-56. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, 1956. 28 pp. 
®The Bay City (Michigan) Experiment Em- 
ploying the Use of Nonprofessional Teachers 
Aides. The Journal of Teacher Education. 
Vol. VII, Number 2. Washington, D. C.: The 
National Education Association, June, 1956. 
94 pp. $1.00. ° What Shall the High Schools 
Teach? Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1956 Yearbook. ix, 230 pp. $3.75. 7 Brown, 
Kenneth E., Offerings and Enrollments in 
Science and Mathematics in Public High 
Schools, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1956. vi, 24 pp. 15¢. 8 Dunham, 
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Franklin and Lowdermilk, Ronald R., Tele- 
vision in Our Schools. Washingtion, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1956. Bulletin 
1952, No. 16, revised 1956. vi, 38 pp. 20¢. 
*Bridgewater Township, New Jersey. A Study 
of Difficulties Growing Out of Misunderstand- 
ing between a Board of Education and Its 
Chief Executiwe Officer. Washington, D. C.: 
National Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education of the National 
Education Association, May, 1956. 15 pp. 
10 Strothmann, F. W., The Graduate School 
Today and Tomorrow. Reflections for the 
Profession’; Consideration. New York: Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 1956. 
42 pp. 11 Educational Exchanges. Aspects of 
the American Experience: Washington, D. C.: 
National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, 1956. v. 74 pp.:!? Barry, Ruth, 
et al, Case Studies in College Student-Staff 
Relationships. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. ix, 115 pp. $2.00. 18 Riker, Harold C., 
Planning Functional College Housing. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956. xii, 240 pp. 
$4.50. 14 How to Visit Colleges. A Handbook 
for Students, Parents Counselors and Teachers. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1954. 24 pp. 25¢. 
Manpower and Education, Washington, 
D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tionol Education Association and American As- 
sociation of School Administrotors. 128 pp. 
16Quattlebaum, Charles A., Federal Aid to 
Students for Higher Education. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956. vi, 191 pp. 1" Federal Support for 
Science Students in Higher Education, 1954. 
Washington, D. C.: The United States 
Government Printing Office, 1956. v, 33 pp. 
30¢. 18 NVGA Bibliography of Current Occu- 
pational Literature. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 1956. 
iv, 40 pp. )®Byrn, Delmont K. (editor) and 
Hoppock, Robert (consultant), How to Create 
Your Career. Washington, D. C.: National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 1956. 32 pp. 
20 Hall, James Herrick and Warren, Sol. L. 
(editors), Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation. 
Washington, D. C.: National Rehabilitation 
Association and National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 1956. 21 Mackie, Romaine P., 
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Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1956. viii, 87 pp. 35¢. ?*Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Women in Beauty Service. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1956. Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 260. 3 Teacher Opinion on Pupil 
Behavior, 1955-1956. National Education As- 
sociation Research Bulletin, Vol. xxxiv, No. 2., 
April, 1956. Washington, D. C.: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 
1956, 58 pp. 50¢. 74Sheviakov, George V. 
and Redl, Fritz, Discipline for Today’s Chil- 
dren and Youth, New Revision by Sybil K. 
Richardson, Washington, D. C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
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1956. iv, 64 pp. $1.00. * Allen, Charles M., 
Combating the Dropout Problem. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1956. 56 pp. 
26Warters, Jane, High School Personnel Work 
Today, 2nd edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1956. ix, 358 pp. $4.75 
27The five volumes, all written by Marion O. 
Lerrigo and Helen Southard in consultation 
with Milton J. E. Senn and all published in 
1956 by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, at 
$2.00 each are: Sex Facts and Attitudes, 88 pp.; 
Learning about Love, 64 pp; What's Happen- 
ing to Me? Sex Education for the Teen-ager, 
63 pp.; A Story about You. The Facts You 
Want to Know about Sex, 63 pp; Parents’ 
Privilege, How, When and What to Tell Your 
Children about Sex, 64 pp. 





NAWDC SUMMER WORKSHOP FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL DEANS AND COUNSELORS 


University of Delaware, July 2-7, 1957 


A workshop for secondary school deans, counselors, and other interested persons will be 
held July 2-7, 1957, at the University of Delaware in Newark, Delaware, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors. 

Miss Florence C. Myers, Administrative Assistant at the George Washington High School, 


New York City, will be the Consultant. Miss Myers, well known to members of NAWDC 
and in other circles for her outstanding work in the field of guidance, has served as leader 
in many similar conferences. The workshop sessions will include lectures, discussions, and 
group work. Newer approaches in guidance will be emphasized. Considerable attention 
will be given to developmental aspects of guidance and counseling techniques. 

The facilities of the Universitp of Delaware will be available to workshop participants. 
Opportunities for observation of such programs as that of the Reading-Study Center will 
be given. 

Recreational opportunities, including trips to nearby points of interest such as historic 
New Castle and the Winterthur Museum, will be arranged according to the interests of 
the group. 

The opening session of the workshop will be held on Tuesday morning, July 2. Partici- 
pants are welcome to occupy their rooms on Monday, July 1, late afternoon or evening. 
Since the NAWDC luncheon will be held on Monday, July 1, at the NEA Convention 
in Philadelphia, participants may wish to attend this important event and then go to Newark 
during the afternoon or evening. Housing will be provided in University dormitories and 
and guests will eat in the dining halls. The total cost including registration will be $50.00. 
(Extra charge will be made for certain trips such as the Winterthur Museum trip and for 
work taken for credit.) 

For further information, address the Coordinator of the Workshop: Miss Bessie B. 
Collins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 





We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


(Editor’s Note: Because of delays 
in the printing schedule for this issue 
we are able to include a brief report 
of the business transacted at the na- 
tional convention of NAWDC in San 
Francisco, March 28-April 1, 1957. 
The June issue will contain summaries 
of some of the papers and discussions 
on the convention program.) 

New officers for the next biennium 
were announced: 

President — Katherine A. Towle, 
Dean of Women and Associate Dean 
of Students, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Treasurer — Lillian M. Johnson, 
Dean of Women, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Recording Secretary — Jean E. 
Francis, Director of Guidance, Lower 
Merion Senior High School, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Helen B. Schleman, Dean of Wom- 
en at Purdue University, continues as 
Vice-President until the spring of 
1958. 

Two new section chairmen were 
elected by their respective groups: 
College—E. Jean Antes, Dean of 
Women, Midland College, Fremont, 
Neb.; University—Doris M. Seward, 
Assistant Dean of Women, Purdue 
University. 

Total membership as of March 26, 
1957, was announced as 1703—an all- 
time high for the Association. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of committee reports 
and the Treasurer’s annual financial 
statement, presented at the business 
session, are available to all members 
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from the NAWDC headquarters of- 
fice. Progress reports of special com- 
mittees include those of the Commit- 
tee on Research, reporting on the 
questionnaire circulated to the mem- 
bers concerning areas in which re- 
search is needed and areas in research 
was reported; the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee set up by vote of the Association 
at the 1956 convention, containing a 
list of references on racial integration 
in schools and colleges; and the Com- 
mittee on the Status of Professional 
Women in Education, which an- 
nounced plans for a survey of the 
members of NAWDC to determine 
what women in this important area of 
education are doing to increase their 
professional competence. 

The by-laws of the Association 
were amended as follows: 


ArticLe I1I—Membership 


Active membership in this Associa- 
tion shall be open to any woman who 
has at least a Master’s degree from 
an accredited institution and who 
holds a position such as dean, coun- 
selor, adviser, administrator, or teach- 
er in the field of student personnel 
in an educational institution. 


Articte IX—Election of Officers 


A vacancy in office other than that 
of president, or a vacancy in a section 
chairmanship, shall be filled by ap- 
pointment made by the President of 
this Association according to the by- 
laws of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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The convention adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1. Integration of Minority Groups 
in Educational Institutions. The Cin- 
cinnati Conference last year ably dealt 
with one of the major problems facing 
this nation and facing us as personnel 
workers in the high schools and col- 
leges of this country. The attention 
of this convention is called to the re- 
port contained in the June issue of 
the Journal last year (Vol. XIX, No. 
4, p. 176, June, 1956) and to the re- 
port of the Ad Hoc Committee pre- 
sented last Saturday. This convention 
reaffirms those resolutions and com- 
mends the progress reported. 

2. The President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. 
Because of the importance and imme- 
diacy of the questions they are study- 
ing, NAWDC commends the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School for the leader- 
ship it has shown in The First Interim 
Report to the President and expresses 
the hope that it will give us the ad- 
vantages of further findings at the 
earliest possible time. 

3. Scholarships for Able Students 
in All Areas of Study. Because we 
believe our civilization needs the con- 
tributions of able people whose studies 
are in broad fields of academic inter- 
est, the NAWDC strongly recom- 
mends that private, philanthropic, cor- 
poration, state, or federal plans for 
financial aid to undergraduate and 
graduate students include, in increas- 
ing numbers, students in the Liberal 
Arts as well as the technical and scien- 
tific areas. 
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4. Membership Criteria of Groups. 
We believe that students considering 
membership in groups with selective 
membership criteria have a right to 
know in advance whether such selec- 
tion is limited by race, religion, creed, 
color, or national origin. Therefore, 
we recommend that NAWDC mem- 
bers help groups represented on the 
respective campuses to examine both 
their stated positions concerning selec- 
tivity and their practices in the light 
of this policy in order that prospec- 
tive members may be made aware of 
them. 

The fifth resolution expressed ac- 
knowledgments to the officers of the 
Association, the Program Chairman 
and her committee, the Local Ar- 
rangements Chairman and her com- 
mittee, the speakers both within and 
without the membership, and to mem- 
bers of the California Association for 
“their imaginative provision for our 
welcome and entertainment.” 

By special action, the Association 
extended its greetings to the National 
Education Association on the occasion 
of the NEA Centennial Year. 

At the annual banquet citations 
were awarded to the following mem- 
bers of the Association: Tempe E. 
Allison, Helen Dimmick, Pearl Din- 
an, Helen Pritchard, Ethel Rosen- 
berry, Lide Spragins, Gertrude 
Woodward, Hilda Threlkeld (in ab- 
sentia, and Arney R. Childs (in ab- 
sentia). 

It was announced that the 1958 
convention of NAWDC will be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., March 26-30. 
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